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Time to teach 


“Mi Y life is filled with a lot of little things.” Thus, many 
people frequently complain that they can never quite 
find the time to do all the things that they would like to do 
and should do. In the ordinary trend of events our obliga- 
tions often tend to pile upon us. 

Nor is it always the item to which we would like to give 
priority that receives first attention. Seemingly many times 
a person feels compelled to direct his attention largely to 
minor details with the result that matters which are recog- 
nized as most important are pushed aside. 

How to keep our attention and energy focused on the 
major aims and purposes of our jobs, how to prevent minor 
obligations from overshadowing and crowding out our 
major responsibilities—in other words how to keep first 
things first, is a real problem. 

So it is with teachers of vocational agriculture! Most 
teachers would readily agree that supervised farming and 
all that it implies in making it possible to carry instruction 
to the doing -level on the farm, is one of the primary 
responsibilities of the teacher of agriculture. Yet with the 
multiplicity of demands made on his time, many a teacher 


finds himself hard-pressed to do this job as effectively as he 
would like. 


Other Activities Compete 

About a year ago I spent a day with a beginning teacher of 
agriculture. As I was making ready to leave, he commented 
to me that the faculty members of his school were acting 
as hosts that Thursday evening to a district meeting of 
the teachers’ association. When I inquired as to the extent 
that such events came up to compete for time with jobs 
he might otherwise do in carrying out his own program 
of vocational agriculture, he quickly enumerated his other 
special assignments for the week. 


The following night the principal had asked him to sell 
tickets at a football game. On Wednesday he served as a 
substitute bus driver. The preceding night he attended a 
church dinner and entertainment. On Monday he met 
with a P.T.A. committee. While this teacher, no doubt, had 
more than the usual number of special demands placed on 
his shoulders during this particular week, his experiences 
do serve to point up that other school assignments and com- 
munity obligations can become so numerous at times that they 
practically rule out the possibility of doing much of any- 
thing else. 


Length of Work Week 

Faced with this dilemma, is there any way out for the 
teacher who is determined to maintain regular contacts with 
his students at their homes? After all’ some might say, he 
has Saturdays that can be used for farm visits. Still, 
teachers of agriculture, more and more, are tending to look 
upon Saturdays as their days. They can point out with 
considerable justification that the five-day week has be- 
come the common pattern of work. “Other teachers, County, 
State, and Federal employees,” they say, “generally do not 
work on Saturdays so why should teachers of agriculture?” 
Granted that the majority of the teachers of vocational agri- 
culture do work on Saturdays and will probably continue to 
do so, there are some strong arguments which they could 
present for limiting their work-week to five days. 


It is fairly possible that many teachers have not done all 
that they could to thoroughly acquaint administrative officials 
with the extreme importance of on-farm instruction. When 
school superintendents and principals are not fully informed 
on the value of setting aside time for conducting supervised 
farming, they will continue to make assignments to the 
teacher of agriculture such as driving a school bus or doing 


any one of the miscellaneous chores that come up around 
the school. 


Working With Administrators 

Once administrators are convinced that there is a real 
need for on-farm instruction, most of them will try to 
relieve the teacher of routine jobs in so far as possible. They 
will, of course, expect the teacher of agriculture to show 
results. If routine school assignments are made to persons 
other than the teacher of vocational agriculture so that he 
can have more time for his programs then he is necessarily 
expected to demonstrate that he is putting the time to good 
use. 

Nor should the teacher expect the impossible whenever 
the administrator moves in the direction of attempting to 
lighten his load of general teaching responsibilities. It goes 
without saying that the teacher of agriculture is a member 
of the teaching staff and consequently he would never want 
to put himself in the position where he could be accused of 
expecting special privileges over other teachers of the school. 
This being the case, it is taken for granted that there are 
some obligations such as attending a teachers’ meeting from 
which he would not expect to be released. 


That superintendents and principals are beginning to recog- 
nize the value of on-farm instruction through supervised 
farming is demonstrated in the tendency for more and more 
of them to set aside time in the school day which the teacher 
can use for making farm visits. This plan offers many pos- 
sibilities for providing time for the overworked teacher that 
he can center almost entirely in furthering his program of 
on-farm instruction. The extent to which other administrators 
will make similar time available for farm visits will be deter- 
mined in a large measure by the ability which the teacher 
shows in being able to use this time effectively. 

RAYMOND GARNER, Teacher Education, 
Michigan State College 


This issue 


IVESTOCK has an important role in the American 

economy and its production makes possible our high 
standard of living. It is appropriate that we give recognition 
to it in terms of agricultural education. The major emphasis 
of articles in this issue which deal with livestock is given to 
instructional problems involved. The unique approaches 
illustrated are worth careful consideration. 


Unsolved 

We have learned to solve the problems of production in 
agriculture to the point where we can produce an abundant 
supply of food and fibre. We have yet to lick many of the 
problems of distribution. Social controls for agriculture con- 
stitute a challenge to our economy. 

Our farm program or national plans affecting agriculture 
are in a state of flux at the present time. These concern all 
farmers who with other groups have a very real stake in the 
outcome. We present in this issue a discussion of the Brannan 
Plan. It may serve as something of a guide to teachers of 
agriculture who desire to study proposed Farm Plans with 
their groups. 


What Is A Complete Program 

Priorities on teacher time aré necessary. Contributions by 
Hill, Garner, Kitchens, and Erwin serve to highlight the 
significance of this problem for vocational agriculture. For 
teachers to serve effectively and still work a normal number 
of hours and days, a choice of activities must be made. 

We like the programs reported by Eastwood and Erwin 
for effective service to adult groups. These clearly indicate 
that if teachers of vocational agriculture are to have responsi- 
bility for out of school groups, that a definite and consider- 
able amount of time must be provided for this specific purpose. 
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PROGRAM - Agricultural Section AVA Convention, 
Atlantic City, December 5-10, 1949 


President of Section 
Louis M. Sasman, Chief Agricultural Education, State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, Madison, Wis. 
Program Chairmen 
H. O. Sampson, State Supervisor, Vocational Agriculture, 
Department of Education, Trenton, New Jersey. W. A. Smith, 
Professor Rural Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, New 
York. C. W. Seabold, Teacher of Agriculture, Reisterstown, 
Maryland. 


MONDAY—December 5, 1:30 P.M. 
Conference, Research Group, North Atlantic Region. W. 


Howard Martin, Professor Agricultural Education, 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut, in 
charge. 


Executive Committee Meeting, National Vocational Agri- 
cultural Teachers’ Association, L. E. Cross, President, 
in charge. . 


TUESDAY—December 6, 9:30-12.00 A.M. 


Conference, Research Group, North 
continued. 

Executive Committee Meeting, National Vocational Agri- 
culture Teachers’ Association, continued. 


TUESDAY—December 6, 1:30-5.00 P.M. 
Conference, Research Group, continued. 


Executive Committee Meeting of National Agricultural 
Teachers Association, continued. 


WEDNESDAY—December 7, 9:0-12:30 A.M. 


Atlantic Region, 


Combined Vocational Agriculture Groups — Teacher 
Trainers, Supervisors, and Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers. 


Chairman: G. P. Deyoe, Professor, Agricultural Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

The Role of Vocational Agriculture in Life Adjustment 
Education 

Welcome—Louis M. Sasman, A.V.A. vice-president for 
Agriculture and L. E. Cross, President, National Voca- 
tional Agriculture Teachers’ Association. 

Our Role in a Changing World—R. W. Gregory, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Education, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Symposium—Contributions of Current Programs of Life 
Adjustment Education. H. S. Brunner, Department of 
Agricultural Education, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pennsylvania (chairman). 

Relationships with the Total School Program in Further- 
ing Life Adjustment Education. Benjamin C. Willis, 
Superintendent of Schools, Yonkers, New York. 


WEDNESDAY—December 7, 1:30-5:00 P.M. 


Chairman: Roy H. Thomas, Supervisor Agricultural 
Education, Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 

Establishment in Farming, How Can It Be Attained 
Through Vocational Agriculture? 

Combined Vocational Agriculture Groups. 

Getting Control of $40,000—S. W. Warren, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York. 

Symposium—Establishment in Farming Speaks for Itself. 
R. E. Naugher, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., Chairman. 

Panel Discussion—Continuing to Make Establishment in 
Farming the Goal of Vocational Agriculture. 

M. D. Mobley, State Director of Vocational Education, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Discussion Leader. 

J..T. Wheeler, Department of Agricultural Education, 
University of Georgia, W. J. Weaver, State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education, Albany, New York. 
(Others to be added to include teachers and school 
administrators). 

Business Session in charge of Vice-President Sasman. 


THURSDAY—December 8, 7:30-9:00 A.M. 


Teacher Trainer Breakfast in charge of Professor V. G 
Martin, Mississippi State College. 

Supervisors Breakfast in charge of Vice-President Loui: 
M. Sasman. 


Vocational Agricultural Teachers Breakfast in charge 
of President L. E. Cross. 


THURSDAY—December 8, 9:00-11:00 A.M. 


Agricultural Section view exhibits. 


THURSDAY—December 8, 11:00 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 


Agricultural Trip. Courtesy the Sears Roebuck Founda- 
tion. 


FRIDAY—December 9, 8 :00-9:30 A.M. 


Regional Meetings of National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers’ Association (six regions). 


FRIDAY—December 9, 9 :30-112:00 A.M. 


Business Session of National Vocational Agricultural 
Teachers’ Association. President L. E. Cross in charge. 
Supervisors and Teacher Trainers Group. 


Research 


Chairman: W. Howard Martin, Professor Agricultural 
Education, University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Secretary: M. C. Galbreath, Director, Agricultural and 
Technical Institute, Morrisville, New York 

The National -Study of Institutional On-Farin Program 
for Veterans. H. M. Hamlin, Professor of Agricultural 
Education, University of Illinois. 

Future Programs in Agricultural Education and Their 
Development. J. Bryant Kirkland, Dean School of Ed- 
ucation, North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 

Discussion—T. G. Walters, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Georgia. 

Regional Developments— 

Western—R. W. Cline, University of Arizona. 
Southern—J. B. Kirkland, University of North Carolina, 
Central—J. B. McClelland, Iowa State College. 
North Atlantic—W. H. Martin, University of Conn. 

Progress and Standards in Agricultural Education. L. R. 
Humpherys, chairman of A.V.A. Committee on Agri- 
cultural Education Policy and Standards; Professor 
of Agricultural Education, Utah State Agricultural 
College. 


FRIDAY—December 9, 12:00 N.-1:30 P.M. 


Luncheon for Vocational Agricultural Groups, Courtesy 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company. 


SATURDAY—December 10, 9:30 A.M.-12:00 N. 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. Program by New 
Jersey Vocational Agriculture Teachers’ Association. 
Teacher Trainers and Supervisors. 


Chairman: E. P. Hilton, Director Agricultural Education, 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


General Program 

Use of the Radio in the Vocational Agriculture Program. 
Phillip Alampi, WJZ Farm Program Director. 

Wheeler McMillan, Editor, Farm Journal. 

Edward Babcock, Ithaca, New York. 

The Work of the Sponsoring Committee of the F.F.A. 
Foundation. Frank Jenks, Vice-President, International 
Harvester Company. 

Business Session in charge of Vice-President 
M. Sasman. 


Louis 
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New farm program 
Whatit is and how it differs from other plans 


STEWART JOHNSON and GEORGE BRINEGAR, Department of Agricultural 
Economics, University of Connecticut 


ae new farm plan proposed by 

Secretary Brannan on April 7 has 
been described as “spectacular.” And 
differ it does in many respects from the 
present support price program based on 
parity. On the other hand, it is similar 
in many ways to various proposals made 
in the past. The purpose of this article 
is to describe and to appraise the new 
farm program. 

First of all, why do we have any 
farm program at all? In the past quarter 
of a century we have seen the McNary- 
Haugen Farm Bill passed by Congress 
and vetoed ‘by President Coolidge, the 
Federal Farm Board Program under 
President Hoover, A.A.A. acreage and 
livestock reduction programs under 
President Roosevelt, and price supports 
at 90 per cent of parity under President 
Truman. Why has agriculture in the 
United States been given special con- 
sideration by government in such pro- 
grams? 

Part of the answer lies in sticky in- 
dustrial prices and wage rates. As iso- 
lated individuals, each supplying a very 
small part of the total output, farmers 
have no way to adjust their total market 
volume to changing demand, and thus 
have no control over the prices they 
will receive. They go ahead and produce, 
and take whatever they can get for their 
product. Farm prices, therefore, go down 
faster and further than other prices 
when our economy is heading down- 
ward. Stripped to its essentials, the basic 
objective of the new farm program is 
to prevent a general collapse in farm 
prices such as those of 1920-21, 1929-33, 
and 37-40. If this objective is ac- 
complished, it can help prevent a pos- 
sible depression which would hit city 
and farm people alike. 


Any farm program to be successful 
must be in the public interest. It must be 
consistent with a stable prosperous 
economy in the United States, it must 
permit trade among nations, much the 
same as we now have among the 48 
states, and it must make its contribution 
toward world peace. To a limited extent 
we will examine the new farm program 
from this standpoint in the latter part 
of this article. 


Under the present farm program we 
seem to be heading for trouble. The 
government has acquired huge stocks of 
many farm products through purchases 
which have been necessary to keep the 
price as high as that pledged to pro- 
ducers. For even such a minor product 
as flax, more than 130 million dollars 
has been spent to keep up the price. 
For wheat, the cost last year has been 
about 600 million dollars, and for cotton, 
about 700 million. Already the program 
has cost about 2% billion dollars, and 
seems likely to cost as much more, 
barring drought, before the end of 1949. 

For this huge expenditure, the pro- 
ducers of some products have obtained 
material benefits, particularly farmers 


who produce cash grains, flax, cotton, 
tobacco, wool, and potatoes. Dairy farm- 
ers, on the other hand, have had little 
direct benefit to date from government 
purchases, and have their dairy ration 
prices held high by government support 
of grain prices. The program also favors 
producers distant from their markets 
relative to those with markets nearby, 
as in the Northeast. Despite these dif- 
ferences among products and regions, 
there seems no doubt that farmers in 
the United States, as a whole, have had 
much higher incomes in the past year 
with the program than they would have 
had without it. From the standpoint of 
the public interest, however, the follow- 
ing two weaknesses of the program are 
evident : 


(1) Consumers have had to pay twice, 
once for the taxes to finance the 
support-price purchases, and again 
in high retail prices at the grocery 
store. Using potatoes as an ex- 
ample, a consumer pays not only 
the cost of the program to divert 
potatoes out of the market, with 
millions of dollars worth of gov- 
ernment potatoes rotting and 
wasted, but also pays the high 
retail price resulting from the 
limited supply after government 
purchases are made. 
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currently are tending to dislocate 
world trade, and that the support- 
price program is only one of 
several obstacles in the way of 
freer exchange of commodities. 


The revision of the present farm 
program in the Agricultural Act of 
1948 and to become effective in 1950 
would substitute flexible supports rang- 
ing from 60 to 90 per cent of parity 
for rigid support of prices at 90 per cent 
of parity. Secretary Brannan has recom- 
mended that this revision be abandoned 
before it becomes effective, however, and 
that the new farm program described 
below be adopted. 


The new farm program recommended 

by Secretary Brannan has four parts: 

(1) A minimum goal would be estab- 
lished for gross farm incomes, in 
other words, for cash receipts by 
farmers in the United States. 
This goal would fluctuate from 
year to year depending on changes 
in the index of prices paid by 
farmers for goods used on the 
farm and in the home. For 1950, 
the program would assure a gross 
income of about 26 billion dollars 
for agriculture as a whole. This 
figure is lower than the peak-year 
cash receipts in 1948 of 31 billion 
dollars, but three times higher 
than pre-war cash receipts in 1938 
of 8 billion dollars. 

(2) To reach this goal, support prices 
would be fixed on_ individual 
products. To arrive at the support 
price for a given product, assum- 
ing a farm-income goal of 26 


(2) The program has retarded world 
trade, and has. been a stumbling 
block in the way of world peace. 
It has been said that if goods 
cannot cross international bound- 
aries, armies will. We cannot sell 
farm products in the world mar- 
ket if we keep their prices arti- 
ficially high through price sup- 
ports. The loss of our world 
cotton market during the 1930's is 
an example. Neither are we in- 
clined to permit imports if the 
market for some product is made 
attractive, through support-price 
operations, to producers in other 
countries. Last fall, for example, 
we took action to strengthen trade 
barriers against Canadian pota- 
toes. We are also not inclined to 
permit goods made from farm 
products, such as textiles made 
from cotton, to enter the United 
States if we are spending huge 
sums to keep the price of the 
product high here at home. The 
writers of this article recognize 
that many other reasons, some 
associated with the destruction of 
resources during World War II, 


billion dollars in 1950, 25 per cent 
would be added to its 10-year 
average price in 1940-1949, ; 
For products which can be stored, 
such as wheat, corn, wool, and 
cotton, farmers would sell their 
products to the government if 
market prices were not up to the 
support level, and the goverfiment 
would hold the product in storage, 
much the same as under the 
present program. For perishable 
products, such as fruits, vege- 
tables, meats, milk, and eggs, 
farmers would sell their product 
in the market in the regular way, 
and if market prices fell below 
the support level, farmers would 
receive a government check for 
the difference. For an individual 
farmer the government check 
would be based on the average 
market price received by all 
farmers, and not vary according 
to the particular price each farm- 
er received. 
(4) Farmers would not be eligible for 
price supports if they did not 


comply with requirements for 
(Continued on Page 102) 
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New farm program 


(Continued from Page 101) 


acreage restriction and _ other 
limitations on output which might 
be established. Neither would they 
be eligible if they failed to carry 
out certain specified soil conser- 
vation practices. For any products 
on which quotas for individual 
producers were not established 
(probably fluid milk, meat animals, 
poultry, and eggs), large farms 
would receive support only on 
part of their production; on dairy 
farms, the price support would 
not extend beyond 20 cans daily 
per farm. 

These four points cover the new 
farm plan in brief. In the remainder of 
the article, comments are designed to 
indicate wherein the plan conforms with, 
or departs from, suggestions made in 
the past, and possible modifications of 
the plan. 


The Farm Goal 

The first point in the new plan, the 
setting up of a goal for annual farm 
income, appears to be desirable. There 
may be some question of whether the 
initial goal, a $26 billion farm income 
in 1950, is the optimum amount, or 
whether the index of prices paid by 
farmers, which has been chosen as the 
formula factor to adjust the goal from 
year to year, is the best possible 
“mover,” but the principle of establish- 
ing an income goal each year appears 
to be desirable. It should be recognized, 
however, that we also need to maintain 
a stable over-all economy in the United 
States. To do this, the first need is to 
define the goal in specific terms. The 
writers of this article are of the opinion 
that it would be desirable for the gov- 
ernment to guarantee that the wholesale 
commodity price index, using the 
present as a base, be kept between say 
90 and 110 for the indefinite future. 
This could be done through changes in 
monetary and fiscal policy from time 
to time, allowing individual prices to 
fluctuate freely, but so adjusting tax 
rates, money supply, interest rates on 
government debt, etc. that booms and 
busts would be prevented. A new Na- 
tional Monetary Council, as suggested 
recently by the Hoover Commission, 
could adjust national monetary and 
fiscal policy to reach this over-all goal, 
or it could be done by any of several 
other different ways. If the whole 
economy is maintained on a stable level, 
if reasonable farm income goals are 
set, and if a few other modifications 
as outlined below are made, it appears 
to the writers of this article that the 
suggested method of establishing income 
goals has considerable merit and could 
be operated without undue cost to the 
taxpayers. 

The question may also be raised as to 
whether support prices on individual 
products are desirable to reach whatever 
goal is set. Government payments, if 
necessary to achieve the minimum set 
as the goal, could be made according 
to the value of farm products sold, less 
purchases of such major items as feed 
and livestock. If a goal of $26 billion 
farm income were set for 1950, and 
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farmers’ cash receipts were $27 billion, 
no government payments would be made. 
But if the cash farm income were only 
$25 billion, the $1 billion deficit would 
be made up by government checks to 
farmers at the rate of 4 per cent on the 
value of sales which were made in the 
preceding year. If an individual farmer 
had gross of $10,000 after allowing for 
purchases of feed and livestock, he 
would receive a check for $400. It would 
not matter at all what the $10,000 was 
received for—whether wheat, hogs, milk, 
or eggs. Administratively, the plan could 
be operated in a simple manner by bas- 
ing payments on sales as reported on 
federal income tax returns. This change 
would be a marked variation from the 
proposed plan, but probably would re- 
ceive support from the majority of 
agricultural economists as being a de- 
cided improvement. The elimination of 
support prices for individual products 
would avoid the problems of marketing 
quotas, acreage allotments, etc. result- 
ing from the relative prices of agricul- 
tural products being out of line. 

Some may object to the direct-pay- 
ment feature of the new farm plan—the 
fact that farmers will receive checks 
directly from the government to the 
extent necessary to achieve the income 
goal which is established. To the 
writers of this article it appears, how- 
ever, that such payments have a great 
advantage in their directiess. Just as 
there is merit in direct taxes in that 
the payer more fully recognizes the cost 
of government, there is merit in re- 
ceiving government payments in a way 
recognizable as such rather than dis- 
guised in the form of loans through 
bankers, pegging market prices, and 
other indirect subsidies. 


Basis of Payment 

If the new farm plan is not changed 
so as to base payments, if required, on 
the value of sales off farms rather than 
setting up support “prices by individual 
products there appear to be important 
advantages to use the production-pay- 
ment plan proposed for perishables for 
storable farm products as well. For all 
farm products, then, consumers would 
pay only the market price, whatever that 
might be, with the government paying 
the difference if the average selling 
price for all farmers fell below the 
support standard. This change would 
prevent the piling up and wastage of 
storable products which, to the authors 
of this article, appear inevitable under 
the plan exactly as proposed. North- 
eastern dairy and poultry farmers who 
buy large quantities of feed from the 
Middle West also have a special in- 
terest in changing the support procedure 
for grain to the same as for perishables 
so. that they will have the benefit of 
cheap feed in years of bumper crops. 

If the change were made to payments 
based on sales value regardless of what 
particular products were sold, or if 
the proposed new plan were modified 
to extend the payment method suggested 
for perishables to storables, it appears 
to the writers that it would be possible 
and desirable to operate the program 
without the use of any production re- 
strictions—acreage allotments, individ- 
ual farm marketing quotas, -limits to 


payments based on size of farm, tie-in 
with soil conservation requirements, and 
the like. The proposed production re- 
strictions appear to the writers to be 
the worst feature of the new farm plan 
recommended by Secretary Brannan. 
Modifications so that such restrictions 
are unnecessary are highly desirable. 
And either of the two ways mentioned 
at the beginning of this paragraph would 
help to accomplish the objective of 
eliminating the need for any and all 
quotas, acreage allotments, etc. 


Changes In Plan Desirable 

Let us look for a moment at the 
question of whether the new farm plan 
will allocate resources most efficiently as 
between agriculture and non-agricultural 
occupations. Whether it will or not de- 
pends in large part on the level of 
national farm income chosen as_ the 
goal. If the goal is on the high side, 
giving agriculture a higher percentage 
of the total national income than it has 
obtained in recent years, too large a 
share of our resources will be used in 
agriculture. But if the goal gives agri- 
culture only as high a percentage of the 
national income as in the recent past, 
and is adjusted downward if payments 
under the program exceed a certain 
specified percentage of farm income 
from regular marketing, little difficulty 
would be expected in resource allocation 
as between agriculture and industry. 

Any farm program which bases pay- 
ments on sales does not meet the prob- 
lem of those who do not produce a large 
enough volume to make a good income at 
any price. And there are several hundred 
thousand small farmers in the United 
States who are on the economic border- 
line, not far from the self-sufficient 
type of inefficient operation which gives 
them enough to subsist and little more. 
To give these farmers sufficient income 
through a price program would mean 
prices so high that too many resources 
would be attracted into agriculture, and 
would wreck the program. For farms on 
the economic border-line, assistance to 
move to other areas and fields of work 
should be given through other programs 
specifically designed to accomplish this 
end. 

As among agricultural products, there 
is danger that under the new farm plan 
exactly as proposed, there will be re- 
sources used for the production of 
commodities which are wasted, never 
reaching consumers, resulting from set- 
ting prices of individual products out of 
line in relation to other farm products. 
Extending the payment method recom- 
mended or perishables to _ storables 
would lessen or eliminate this danger. 
Similarly, the danger would not exist 
if payments were based on the value of 
sales rather than establishing support 
levels for individual products. 


Probable Strengths 

One of the chief merits of the new 
farm plan compared with the present 
program is that for perishable farm 
products consumers get the benefit of 
low retail prices. The objection to the 
present program illustrated with potatoes 
—that consumers pay twice, a high re- 
tail price plus the taxes to buy excess 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Vocational agriculture rides high 


C. S. ANDERSON, Teacher Education, Pennsylvania State College 


OCATIONAL 
agriculture as 
an integral part of 
our secondary 
school rides high, 
wide, and hand- 
some across the 
nation, if we ac- 
cept the word of 
the boys who 
study it. Dads, too, 
watching their sons 
develop honest-to- 
goodness farming 
programs under 
the guidance and able leadership of 
teachers of vocational agriculture are 
loud in their praises. 

Yes, according to a self-styled poll 
which I recently conducted as I drove 
about the United States visiting with 
high school boys and their dads, voca- 
tional agriculture really rates. No longer 
do we need to explain what it is, why 
every progressive rural community high 
school should offer a course in agricul- 
ture, and why it may cost a trifle more 
than some other studies in the cur- 
riculum. This spade work for voca- 
tional agriculture is a thing of the past. 


The trip referred to was a sabbatical 
leave from my teaching duties. To 
some extent it was a health seeking 
venture. Mrs. Anderson and I had no 
appointments, no commitments, and no 
actual destination. We had an abundance 
of time and we spent much of it talking 
and visiting with farm folks. It took us 
five months to travel 10,000 miles and 
cross eighteen states. Just to make sure 
we were severed as completely as pos- 
sible from old lines of duty, we only 
made arrangements to pick up our mail 
four times during the five months; at 
Tucson, Arizona; Palm Springs, Cali- 
fornia; Oakland, California; Eugene, 
Oregon; and Dixon, Illinois. We sel- 
dom stayed over night in a town larger 
than the one we call home, State Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. : 

Before departing on the trip I formu- 
lated a few stock questions about voca- 
tional agriculture, about boys’ farming 
programs, and even included one or two 
questions about teachers. Then I went 
out of my way to find folks who could 
answer the questions. My doctor ap- 
proved the idea. His parting admonition 
was to take it easy, and I guess he knew 
if I was hanging over a fence talking 
to farmers and their sons I was not 
likely to drive too far or too fast that 
day. 


C. S. Anderson 


You may wonder how I broke the 
conversational ice with farmers and 
their sons who were complete strangers. 
It is not hard to do. I carried a camera 
over my shoulder and could always 
make the excuse that I had stopped for 
a picture. I could always be lost. Mrs. 
Anderson says that if I had been lost 
half as often as I pretended I was we 
would not be home yet. Most farm boys 
like to render assistance, give directions 
and road information, and be generally 
helpful to strangers, They like to answer 


inquiries about their farm crops, their 
livestock, or the farm machinery they 
happen to be using. They like to have 
their pictures taken. Most of them will 
talk freely about their school. I kept 
my questions simple and slightly on the 
dumb order, and above all I tried to be 
a good listener. 


Upon completing an interview I lost 
no time getting back to my car where I 
made a record in a notebook carried in 
the glove compartment for that purpose. 
Between the covers of that little black 
book I have fifty-six recorded cases, 
each one a frank, honest testimonial in 
support of vocational agriculture and 
for the men who teach it. There is 
not a sour case in the entire lot. 

It was spring and summer. It seemed 
to us that everywhere we went teen- 
age farm boys were driving tractors, 
cultivating corn, operating combines, 
baling hay, filling silos, riding the range, 
or were engaged in one of a score of 
other activities of seedtime and harvest. 
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students of vocational agriculture and 
Future Farmers. Our conversation got 
off to a good start and before long 
they were all trying to talk at once, 
telling me of their work in school, 
shouting. the praises of a top-rating 
teacher and describing farming pro- 
grams that made my head swin. When 
I inquired what they intended to do with 
the 200 tons of alfalfa silage they were 
making, one of the boys pointed to 20 
Hereford steers grazing in a nearby 
meadow, and remarked, “Dad and I 
almost topped the Chicago market on a 
load of poorer ones last year. This time 
we are really going to hit the jackpot.” 
And quite by accident I found that I 
had discovered one of the finest father 
and son partnerships that has ever come 
to my attention. 

A 75-year old sheep baron in central 
Utah introduced me to his grandson 
adding this comment, “Man, when I see 
the opportunities my grandson, Steve, 
has, I figure I was born fifty years too 
soon. He goes to a wonderful high 
school and has the privilege of studying 
farming with a fine teacher like Mr. X. 
I had to get mine the hard way.” We 
were remaining over night in the town 


Enter into conversation with farmers and their sons across the country and you will 
soon learn the high regard they hold for Vocational Agriculture, now an integral part of 
the instruction in most progressive rural community high schools. 


One of my best leads was the trail of 
F.F.A. wind blazers, T-shirts, and 
F.F.A. insignia that now extends from 
coast to coast. It is a pretty safe 
assumption that a boy in an F-.F.A. 
shirt will have the answers to questions 
about vocational agriculture. 


I avoided asking state supervisors of 
vocational agriculture or teacher train- 
ers for the names of boys whom I 
should interview. I was afraid they 
might send me to American Farmers, 
State Farmers, and boys with contest- 
winning farming programs. I wanted to 
make my own random sampling, to take 
just the run-of-mine farm boys as I 
followed my road maps from state to 
state. 

In Illinois I stopped to photograph a 
silo filling operation. Soon I learned 
that five boys working on the job were 


and Steve asked if he could not’ stop 
around the next morning and take me 
to the ranch to see the sheep. As. we 
drove over thousands of acres with 
thousands of grazing sheep, I decided 
the old man had not done so badly 
himself, even the hard way. Young 
Steve will have an increasing interest 
and responsibility in the ranch, the con- 
fidence of an understanding grandfather, 
and the guiding hand of a teacher. It 
makes me wonder what he may be say- 
ing about his opportunities as compared 
with those of his grandson fifty years 
from now. 


A young farmer in Ohio got down 
from his tractor and came over to 
speak to me. He had been a State 
Farmer and active in F.F.A. affairs 
until a few years ago when he was 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Something special in adult 
education 


JOHN E. EASTWOOD, Head, Dairying and Animal Husbandry Department 
Essex County Agricultural School, Hathorne, Massachusetts 


WSSEX County Agricultural School 

provides for adult education by giv- 
ing the adults what they want when 
they need it most, for the good of their 
farming, processing or marketing enter- 
prises. 

Essex County Agricultural School de- 
velops adult education on the part-time 
individual problem basis and, as a result, 
adults get the information they want, 
when they need it most. All instruction 
is centered on individual problems and 
all instruction points toward the solution 
of that particular problem. Each stu- 
dent has a highly developed motive to 
get a solution to his problem. In fact, 
the solution to his problem eventually 
means a better income and a more 
efficiently operated business. 


Charges Made 

One of the best mediums of instruc- 
tion is through the school’s special 
services offered to the farmers. These 
services may be furnished at cost or 
given free. It has been my observation 
that people are inclined to put more 
value on results that they pay for rather 
than for things they get free. 

Here in Essex County we offer farm- 
ers many special services such as ex- 
amination of bull semen, microscopic 
examination of milk, bacteria count of 
milk, butterfat testing of milk, cream 
and dairy products, laboratory tests for 
mastitis, physical and flavor defects in 
milk and soil testing. 


These services or similar services 


form the basis of adults bringing their 
problems to the school for individual 
instruction. The results of laboratory 
tests or examination will 
farmer 


inform the 


where his trouble may be 
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located. The farmer will then.in turn 
look to the school in order that he may 
learn how to cope with the problem. 


A few examples will show how the 
special services given to the farmer 
through our dairy service laboratory 
develops into a very effective force for 
improved farming. 

A farmer in a nearby town came into 
the laboratory and informed us that the 
Board of Health was going to shut 
off his milk because of high bacteria 
count. This farmer had 60 cows and the 
loss of his market even for a few days 
would run into considerable money. We 
went to his farm and made a complete 
check of his milk from the cows to the 
dealers plant. We then notified the 
Board of Health what we were doing 
and made an arrangement with them to 
allow the milk to go to the dealer for 
one week. In the meantime, as the re- 
sult of bacteria plate counts, we found 
that the source of the farmer’s trouble 
was dirty milking machines and poor 
cooling. So we went to the farm and 
gave a demonstration on proper pro- 
cedure for cleaning milking machines, 
including the cleaning of the pipe line 
and we also had the farmer put the 
refrigerator into first class shape. Three 
days later we again made a complete 
check of the milk from the cows to the 
milk dealer and found the milk to be 
of very high quality. At this point, we 
asked the Board of Health to check 
with us. After this was done, the In- 
spector telephoned us that everything 
was satisfactory. A check again a month 
later indicated that the instruction the 
farmer received was still effective and 
he had learned his lesson on the im- 
portance of quality milk control. At 


Adult student examines semen. 


our suggestion the farmer is now sen- 
ing a sample of his milk to the lal- 
oratory every two weeks to keep tabs on 
the quality of his milk continuously. 


Cooperation With Other Agencies 

Another example in adult education 
are the services that we render in cor- 
nection with the drawing of and ex- 
amination of bull semen. A ‘farmer in 
the northern part of the county who 
owned a well bred bull was on the verge 
of disposing of this animal, because of 
his failure to get cows with calf. The 
farmer was very much discouraged an 
was about to dispose of the animal when 
I convinced him that he should have a 
microscopic examination of the bull 
semen. We drew the semen at the 
farm and made the microscopic ex- 
amination. We found the semen in ex- 
cellent condition; there was a high con- 
centration of sperms showing a high 
rate of motility. The farmer became 
very much interested in the procedure 
and as a result a rather lengthy dis- 
cussion followed on the whole problem 
of breeding. 

We also examined the cows and found 
several with bad cases of vaginitis. In- 
struction was given as to how to cope 
with this situation with the recommenda- 
tion that he consult his veterinarian for 
complete instructions. The farmer and 
the veterinarian worked out a complete 
control program. As a result of our pro- 
gram in adult education, the farmer 
has had success in breeding several of 
his troublesome cows. The above pro- 
gram again shows the importance of 
using cooperative services in developing 
effective adult education. 

In looking over our reports, we find 
still another good example of how basic 
services aid in the development of adult 
education. In late winter, we had several 
farmers come to us with off-flavor 
milk. We traced this off-flavor to an 
oxidized condition of the milk. General 
observation and experiments show that 
oxidized flavor in milk is tied in with 
the feeding problem. We pointed out 
to our farmers that this flavor is usually 
caused by low Vitamin A content in the 
feed fed to cows at that time of the 
year. Therefore, we gave the farmers the 
instruction in proper feeding methods 
pointing out that those feeds high in 
green matter should be fed in abundance 
in late winter to prevent oxidized flavor 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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Hitting the bullseye witlr adult 
_ farmers 


H. P. ERWIN, Teacher, Mattoon, Illinois 


“yo profits mean progress for 

every one.” We all agree to that, 
but how can vocational agriculture lead 
farmers over the hump from group dis- 
cussion of general practices to the 
actual DOING of applicable manage- 
ment practices which will bring in- 
creased profits? 


The writer has been “holding” adult 
evening classes with varying degrees of 
success since 1932. Attendance in most 
years has been quite gratifying. Farmers 
have attended consistently, but what 
about those management practices that 
were actually adapted and put into use 
on individual farms? What were the 
results? Why have farmers attending 
actually used so few of the ideas dis- 
cussed in the meetings, or did they try 
many of them without our knowledge? 
Favorable answers to such questions 
would be stimulating to any teacher 
working with adults. We believe our 
program will bring increased farm 
profits to those farmers enrolled and 
also give us the answers to questions 
raised above. 


Program is Specific 

Our program is simple. Farmers are 
enrolled for a period of 3-5 years dur- 
ing which we agree to help the individ- 
ual develop a management program for 
his farm. Basic data for such a pro- 
gram consists of mapping the farm, 
appraisal of all factors affecting the 
productivity and use of the land such 
as soil type, drainage, erosion, field 
arrangement, fences, adaptation of farm 
buildings, farming equipment, livestock 
on the farm, weeds, physical con- 
dition of the soil, crop yield records 
including pastures, available plant food 
supplies (as shown by soil tests), and 
the total amount of fertilizer and lime 
needed field by field to bring the land 
to full productive capacity.. Such ap- 
praisal is used as the basis for re- 
organization and development of a pro- 
gram for the farm. It is worked out by 
the farmer, step by step with such in- 
dividual instruction as is necessary at 
the farm. Simultaneously with the ap- 
praisal, the farmer begins some of the 
obviously needed improvements such as 
drainage improvements, establishing ero- 
sion control practices (most of the land 
is relatively flat black land but destruc- 
tive sheet and gully erosion is present 
on many of the farms), fertilizer ap- 
plications (following soil tests), pasture 
improvements, more effective weed con- 
trol and many others as plans are de- 
veloped. 


Preferred procedure on individual in- 
struction to implement the program is 
an appointment with the individual 
farmer at his home where a plat of 
the farm is made to the standard scale 
of 8 inches to the mile. In so far as 
possible, this plat will show all field and 
lot outlines, gullies, fences, roadways, 
high and low ground, and other major 
physical factors such as growing crops, 


pasture and wooded land and the like. 
The plat is first used to locate all soil 
test stations. Each test station is then 
numbered and a paper-bag numbered to 
correspond. A few soil samples are then 
taken to show the farmer how to locate 
the stations on the field and how to do 
a good job of soil sampling. The next 
major call (this may require two calls) 
at the farm comes after the soil samples 
for the entire farm have been tested and 
the results are ready to spread on the 
field maps. The purpose of this second 
call is to help the farmer draw three 
maps for each major field (the scale for 
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punched so it can be inserted in an 
ordinary report cover which costs about 
25 cents. The above process is carried 
out for each field until the entire farm 
is completed after which the total fer- 
tilizer needs are summarized in terms 
of tons. of lime, phosphate and potash 
needed for the farm. 


The third major call at the farm 
should deal with completing the ap- 
praisal of other major factors affecting 
management of the farm. An outline 
is used on which the farmer is en- 
couraged to record in a simple clear 
statement answers to such questions as: 
“Is additional tiling needed? Are present 
fences adequate? How much manure 
is produced and spread on the land 
each year? How much of the land is 
subject to sheet erosion and on which 
fields? Completion of this part of the 
appraisal requires ingenuity and good 


& 


Father and son discuss rotation pastures for their 360 acre farm as it affects their 


farm plan. 


~e 


Mr. Cole, President of Farm Management Association, and son Glen are planning to 


increase soil productivity with dairy cattle. 


each 40 acre field is now doubled, or 4 
inches per mile) and spreads the test. 
Also it will be necessary to walk over 
some of the fields in order to identify 
soil types and check physical conditions 
which will be helpful in making inter- 
pretation of fertilizer needs as shown 
by soil tests. During this second visit a 
written record of previous soil treat- 
ment, crops grown and yields harvested 
the past four years is made. With this 
information at hand, application rates 
and total fertilizer needs are determined 
and recorded on the page beneath the 
map, one page each for lime, phosphate 
and potash. Standard good quality 
typing paper is used. Paper should be 


judgment on the part of the instructor. 
All of the appraisal is best done at th 
farm. 
When the appraisal is compléted, it 
is time to start planning improvements. 
If the member is a tenant operator, a 
visit should be made to the landlord 
where possible farm practices and im- 
provements will be discussed. Following 
such conference, desirable plans are 
written up which tell in simple words 
what should and can be done. Here is 
where real instruction begins. Into such 
a planned program should go written 
plans for making the improvements in- 
dicated by the appraisal, such as soil 
treatment, cropping system, erosion con- 
(Continued on Page 106) 
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Advisory committee 


for adult education 
ROY CHAFFINS, Teacher, Holton, Indiana 


FRerORE an attempt is made to start 
an adult educational program there 
must be a felt need for such a program. 
This may be realized by making a farm 
survey and interpreting the findings to 
reveal community educational needs. 


Once a positive decision is reached re- 
garding the need for an adult educa- 
tional program, an advisory committee 
becomes an essential element. 


An advisory committee should be 
chosen by. the teacher and the board of 
education, 

There should be enough members on 
an advisory committee to bring out a 
variety of viewpoints; yet not so many 
as to cause the progress of plans to be- 
come bogged down in discussion. A de- 
sirable number of members to have on 
an advisory committee may vary from 
three to nine. An odd number will 
eliminate ties when voting. 

As to the individual to choose for an 
advisory committeeman, consideration 
should be given to his standing as a 
citizen in the community. The people in 
the community should have confidence 
in him and there should be a general 
feeling that he is a good neighbor. 

The ages of the committeemen prob- 
ably should have a rather wide range. 
The more youthful members usually 
bring out new ideas, while the wisdom 
of older members prevents hasty action 
on a radical proposal. 

It would perhaps be wise to have 
more than one religion and more than 
one political party represented on the 
committee. 

Early in the organization of an ad- 
visory committee some system of tenure 
should be devised. In most cases the en- 
tire committee, by the end of the fourth 
year, should be composed of new mem- 
bers; unless re-elected by popular vote 
of the committeemen and the board of 
education. 


The committee members should be 
rather uniformly dispersed over the 
area from which the school draws its 
pupils. 

An advisory committee for an adult 
educational program should be an alert 
and functioning element of that pro- 
gram. Any instructor having a com- 
mittee serving merely as “yes man” 
would do well to cause a change to be 
made—election and more forceful mem- 
bers. 

The instructor and the advisory com- 
mittee should be held equally responsible 
for the type of service rendered. The 
instructor who uses his advisory com- 
mittee primarily as a shield against 
public criticism is guilty of a great in- 
justice to his community. 

The instructor, working with the com- 
mittee, should develop a course of study 
based upon units and covering the edu- 
cational needs of that specific com- 
munity. The instructor should never at- 
tempt to develop a course of study with- 
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adult farmers 


(Continued from Page 105) 


trol plans, the livestock system, field re- 
arrangement, femce and building im- 
provements and others. If the member 
is not already keeping satisfactory farm 
accounts they should be started for 
obvious reasons. 

Our membership in this program at 
the present time consists of 25 men 
from 20 farms. Their ages vary from 
18-60 years. Some are owner-operators, 
some tenant-operators, one is landlord 
only, three are former all-day students, 
three are former self-employed veteran 
class trainees, and all except one have 
been in some phase of our department 
program before. Farms operated vary in 
size from 160 to 400 acres, five of which 
are operated strictly as grain farms and 
the others grain-livestock. Fourteen of 
the farms have completed the appraisal 
or are well under way. Improvements 
based on at least partial appraisal are 
under way on all the farms. Among such 
improvements are soil treatment applica- 
tions based on needs determined by 
test, improvement and more effective 
use, of pastures, grass waterways and 
other erosion control practices, improve- 
ments in livestock management, farm 
accounts started, size of the farm busi- 
ness increased, and in at least one or 
two cases, landlord cooperation appears 
improved. 

Group meetings are held as needed. 
Most meetings are planned for the 
winter months, with a minimum of 
ten such meetings for the year. Group 
instruction is largely left to the in- 
structor who is to use his experience at 
the members’ farms in selecting or re- 
commending group instruction topics. 
However, special meetings can be called 
by the chairman to consider problems of 
immediate specigh interest. One such 
special meeting was called to consider 
chemical weed control methods and 
equipment. Certainly some group in- 
struction will deal with what can be 
done with facts developed in the ap- 
praisals. Individual instruction at the 
farm is planned on the basis of 25 hours 


out the aid of his advisors. The mem- 
bers on this committee represent many 
years of living in that community and 
they possess some excellent ideas re- 
garding their educational needs. 

The school administrators, advisory 
committee and the instructor should 
work together in making such decisions 
as the place to meet, time to meet and 
necessary facilities for teaching. 


Regular meetings are desirable only 
so long as there is some definite busi- 
ness to consider. It often happens that 
committee members lose interest if they 
feel there is little or no cause for a 
meeting. These men who serve on the 
committee are usually busy people. They 
have many chores to do at home and 
attend church and take part in num- 
erous clubs. Since, in most instances, 
committee members receive no monetary 
recompense for their services it would 
seem advisable to call meetings only as 
necessity demands, 


per farm annually, including travel time. 

Membership is limited to twenty farms 
at the present time but it is expected 
that another group of up to twenty 
farms will be organized this fall. The 
present group was quick to see the 
advantages. Private agencies charge 75 
cents to a dollar per acre for services 
covering the planning stage of the pro- 
gram. Thus the farmer can get the in- 
struction needed and develop his own 
program, saving $120.00 to $300.00. Like- 
wise, he often saves two to five times 
that amount in soil treatment materials 
by making applications according to 
needs, besides getting increased crop 
yields as a result of proper soil treat- 
ment and management. 


Our program at Mattoon at present 
is based on the concept that approx- 
imately half of one instructor’s time 


A former veteran trainee exhibits the results 
of improved practice followed in corn prod- 
duction on the farm which he works. 


will be devoted to adult class work. Be- 
sides the above outlined program, we 
will continue to operate the traditional 
type classes in “farm management,” 
and “farm equipment repair and con- 
struction.” These latter classes will meet 
weekly during the winter months, 20-36 
hours of group instruction per section, 
and will be open to any farmer who is 
interested. Enrollment in the farm man- 
agement sections will continue to be 
limited to 20 out-of-school people and 
shop sections to 15. A small laboratory 
fee is charged in all cases to help cover 
the cost of instructional materials. 


Obviously it is too early to see how 
many errors are being made in’ our 
procedure. We are certain the program 
has possibilities in this community and 
that when carried out will give some 
answers to questions raised at the be- 
ginning of this discussion. 
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Swine for farming programs 


CONRAD WHITE, Research Assistant, Michigan State College 


WINE produc- 

tion is centered 
on farms that pro- 
duce a large 
amount of corn, 
which is econom- 
ical to use in feed- 
ing hogs. Farms, 
that produce an 
abundance of con- 
centrated feeds 
such as small 
grains and forage 
crops, provide a 
place for hogs. 
Dairy by-products have long been highly 
regarded as a feed by hog raisers; this 
makes hog production a very profitable 
enterprise on a lot of dairy farms. The 
farmer, who is feeding beef cattle, 
usually finds it profitable to have hogs 
following the cattle. Assuming that the 
type of farming on the home farm is 
conducive to the production of swine, 
there are some very important factors 
which tend to make the swine enter- 
prise rank high when the selection of 
the kinds of projects is being considered. 

Brief mention will be made of the 
objectives of the supervised farming 
programs. First to be considered is to 
provide experiences that aid in the de- 
velopment of abilities needed for pro- 
ficiency in farming. The boys should not 
merely have the knowledge about hog 
production but in addition should be 
able to apply that knowledge in order 
to improve the hog production on their 
home farms. 


The supervised farming should pro- 
vide a means for the boys to earn some 
money. Hog production provides an ex- 
cellent opportunity. The fat hogs may 
be marketed within 9 or 10 months 
after the sow has been bred. Also, there 
is an opportunity to have an income 
twice a year by operating on the two- 
litter-per-year system. 


The supervised farming program 
should be an aid in becoming established 
in farming. The students of vocational 
agriculture most likely to farm are 
those who have better than the average 
farming programs. By acquiring a good 
herd of swine, not necessarily a large 
herd, and the establishment of a father 
and son partnership, the boy in voca- 
tional agriculture will be well on the 
road toward becoming a farmer. 


Conrad White 


A good supervised farming program 
helps to improve the home farm busi- 
ness. If the boy conducts some im- 
provement projects in swine, such as 
developing a swine-health program, the 
swine business on the home farm may 
be improved. 


The farming in the community can 
be improved by good supervised farm- 
ing programs of the students in voca- 
tional agriculture. If the boys in a de- 
partment have some outstanding hog 
projects in their farming programs, 
their dads and neighbors will see these 
hogs and will try to improve their own 
herds. 


Swine production in the boys’ super- 
vised farming programs can be an aid 
in the improvement of the living con- 
ditions on the home-farms of the boys. 
One example of this would be the kill- 
ing, curing and storing of the meat 
supply for the families of the boys. — 

Supervised farming helps to increase 
the interest in farming. If the boy does 
an outstanding job with his sow and 
litter, he feels as if he has made an 
accomplishment. This helps to improve 
the father-and-son relafionships, if the 
“boy’s pigs” don’t become “dad’s hogs.” 

If the boys in a department pur- 
chase a good registered boar to be used 
cooperatively, the swine enterprise in the 
farming programs aids in developing 
spirit of cooperation among the boys. 


Types of Swine Projects 
In the sow and litter project the boy 
owns and manages the sow or sows 
during the periods of gestation and 
lactation and the pigs during the periods 
of growing, fattening and marketing. 
The normal cycle of pork production 
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compares favorably 500-700 pounds of 
grain required for 100 pounds of beef 
and 500-600 pounds of grain for 100 
pounds of mutton, live-weight. 

As has been previously mentioned, 
the returns from swine come rapidly. 
The pigs can be marketed within 5-6 
months. after farrowing or about 10 
months after the sow has been bred. 
This is very appealing to the boys, who 
are anxious to be making some money 
as soon as possible. The production 
cycle is completed during the school 
year. 

Some of the boys don’t have very 
much money to invest in foundation 
stock and equipment. One good gilt or 
sow will not cost as much as one good 
dairy cow or beef cow, which would be 
the minimum number of animals for 
any project. The sow doesn’t require as 
much housing space or pasture as the 
cow. In starting their supervised farm- 
ing programs, some of the boys might 
be handicapped because of a lack of 
housing and pasture space. 

The roughage and pasture require- 
ment for hogs is very small compared 
with other livestock. This is of im- 
portance to the boy who is on a small 
farm or one who is on a large farm 


A partnership project; brothers are getting their pen-of-three ready for a fat barrow 
show, Williamston, Michigan. 


covers the period from selecting the 
foundation stock to marketing of off- 
spring. 

The common methods of securing 
foundation stock for the sow and litter 
project are: buying a gilt at weaning 
time and weighing 35-40 pounds, buy- 
ing an open sow or gilt and buying a 
bred sow or gilt. The cost of a bred 
sow or gilt will probably be greater than 
the cost of an open sow or gilt. How- 
ever, a bred sow or gilt should be 
bought if the service of a good boar 
is not available on the home farm or 
nearby. 

In the feeder pig project, the pigs 
are purchased at weaning time, when 
they will weigh 35 to 40 pounds, and 
fed to a desirable marketable weight 
and finish. 

Next to be considered are some rea- 
sons why hogs fit into the supervised 
farming programs. The hog is the most 
efficient converter of farm grains, into 
meat, of all farm animals. Between 
400-500 pounds of grain will produce 
100 pounds of pork live-weight. This 


where cash grain is the main source of 
income. 

While the student of vocational agri- 
culture is in high school, he is frequent- 
ly handicapped for ample time to care 
for the livestock in his supervised, farm- 
ing programs. Since hogs are adapted 
to self-feeding, the amount of man 
labor is rather low. This factor is very 
important to the boy who is trying to 
do good work in school and at the same 
time have a good supervised farming 
program. 

The hog cycle is from 3 to 5 years as 
contrasted to 5 to 7 years for sheep 
and 14 to 16 years for beef cattle. This 
is beneficial to the boys, who are yet 
in high school, in adjusting their pro- 
duction programs. 

More pork and pork products are con- 
sumed in the U. S. than any other meat. 
In 1940, the per capita consumption of 
pork and lard was 87 pounds, beef and 
veal 62 pounds, and lamb and mutton 
7 pounds, The Future Farmer, who is 
producing pork, is producing meat that 
has a stable demand. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Swine for farming 
programs 


(Continued from Page 107) 


Hogs are efficient converters of farm 
by-products into meat. This is very 
important to the boy, who is trying 
to lower his cost of production. The 
hog adapts itself to other kinds of 
livestock. If the boy has a dairy cow 
project, the skim milk can be fed to 
the pigs very profitably. If he has a 
fattening beef cattle project, it is pro- 
fitable to have pigs following the steers. 


Goals of Productive Efficiency 


1. Number of pigs per litter, 8. The 
maintenance cost per year of the sow 
that produces 6 pigs or less per litter 
is practically as much as it is ‘for the 
sow that produces 8 or more pigs per 
litter. The 2 or 3 extra pigs per litter 
might mean the difference between profit 
and loss. Pigs from the larger litter will 
usually weigh as much at weaning time 
as the pigs from small litters. 

2. Average weight of pigs at 56 
days, 35 to 40 pounds. This is a very 
good weight for pigs at weaning time 
from the consideration of rate of gain, 
economy of gain and desirable weight 
to begin feeding the pigs for growth 
before fattening. 

3. Average litter weight at 56 days, 
280 to 320 pounds. The achieving of 
goals 1 and 2 will result in this goal 
being achieved. However, it is important 
for the boys to think in terms of litter 
weights as well as of the weight per 
pig in the litter. 

4. Number of days required to de- 
velop for market, 180. The hogs that 
require longer than 180 days to reach 
a marketable age are usually the result 
of being a poor type, of improper feed- 
ing or of poor management practices 
or of a combination of these three 
factors. If the hogs are ready for 
market at 180 days, it is possible for 
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Creating interest in farming 
programs — Part I 


LLOYD J. PHIPPS, Teacher Education, Illinois 


EACHERS of vo- 

cational agricul- 
ture, administra- 
tors, boards of edu- 
cation, and parents 
have recognized 
the importance of 
learning by doing 
provided in super- 
vised farming pro- 
grams. Generally, 
however, teachers 
have ignored this 
recognition in their 
classroom teaching 
by not basing their teaching on the 
problems which these programs provide. 


Many arguments are presented by 
teachers for not basing more of their 
instruction on supervised farming pro- 
grams. One of the most common argu- 
ments is that their boys’ programs are 
so narrow that it would be impossible to 
base a very large portion of their 
teaching on these programs. This argu- 
ment is partially valid and indicates the 
need for developing interest in and 
broadening supervised farming pro- 
grams. Broad farming programs provide 
problems for use in classroom discus- 
sions which are real, interesting, and 
challenging because they arise out of 


Lloyd J. Phipps 


the pupils experiences. 


The Situation 


Our records of farming programs of 
high school boys show evidence that 
many boys in Illinois have only one 
project and for more than three-fourths 
of these pupils this is a livestock project. 
Swine in Illinois is the most important 
type of livestock project and is growing 
in importance. The number of crop 
projects in Illinois per hundred boys 


the boy to have a cash income within 
9 to 10 months from the time the sow 
is bred. 


5. Averaged amount of pork per sow 
at 6 months, 2,000 pounds. Here again 
the type of hogs being raised and the 
feeding and management practices used 
will determine to a certain extent 
whether this goal can be reached. If 
the sow had only 8 pigs and the market 
was the highest for 225 pound hogs, 
the desired litter weight would be 1,800 
pounds at market time. 

6. Amount of feed consumed per 
pound of pork produced, 4 pounds. In- 
creased production is desired but eco- 
nomical production helps to increase 
net earning on the project. In producing 
pork economically the student is learn- 
ing better methods of pork production. 


is only approximately one-half as great 
as in 1926-27 and their number is de- 
creasing. Fruit projects have almost 
disappeared. The number of vegetable 
projects per hundred boys is less than 
one-half as great as in 1926-27. Many 
boys report no improvement projects 
and some no supplementary practices. 

The above figures show that if our 
goal is to provide farming programs 
which offer maximum opportunities for 
learning, we can conclude that the farm- 
ing programs should be broadened so 
that experiences that will train for farm- 
ing can be received. 

If farming programs are the means 
used in facilitating the development of 
desired abilities, they become of funda- 
mental importance. Likewise, if they 
are to provide worthwhile experiences 


of a variety and type which will pro- 
vide training in necessary farm abilities, 
they must be broad, growing programs. 

The perennial problem of teachers is 
how to develop interest in farming pro- 
grams so that their teaching can be 
made more meaningful. 


Information from Questionnaire 


To obtain information on the pro- 
cedures which teachers have found suc- 
cessful in motivating supervised farm- 
ing programs, a questionnaire was sent 
to 337 Illinois teachers of vocational 
agriculture of whom 84.5% returned 
completed forms. These instructors were 
asked to rate the importance of each 
promotional and motivational item in- 
cluded in their program as far as high 
school pupils were concerned. The rating 
scheme used was: (1) very important; 
(2) above average in importance; (3) 
average importance; and (4) some im- 
portance. 

It is evident from a study of the 
survey summary in Table I that most 
instructors make use of a large number 
of procedures in encouraging the de- 
velopment of broad farming programs. 
A comparison of Table I and II (see 
pages 109 and 119 for tables) shows 
that the rank of a procedure based on 
its use does not correspond highly with 
its rank based in its value rating. If 
through this study and _ independent 
studies by instructors the more valuable 
procedures can be determined and 
elimination of the less valuable pro- 
cedures stimulated, considerable of a 
teacher’s effort and time may be saved 
which he then may expend on other 
phases of a total program of voca- 
tional agriculture. - 

The discussion of opportunities for 
profit was used by practically all in- 
structors (97.5%) and ranked first in 
value. Judging contest were participated 
in by 86.6 per cent of the departments 
and were second in frequency of use, 
but they were ranked 18th in value. 
Since boys enjoy participating in judg- 
ing contests, contests probably will not 
be discontinued; but these results seem 
to indicate a need for studies of pos- 
sible revisions which would make them 
more valuable educationally. 

The discussion of state requirements 
for a supervised farming program was 
followed by a large percentage of in- 
structors (85.9) but ranked 22nd in 
value. This ranking indicates that some 
of the other procedures, used by fewer 
teachers but ranking higher in value, 
might profitably be substituted for the 
above procedure. The argument against 
using discussion of state requirements 
for supervised farming programs is 
that the minimum requirements of the 
state too often become the maximum. 


*Based on a research project concerned with 
the trends and procedures in supervised farm- 
ing programs in Illinois. A more complete re- 

rt may be found in University of Illinois 

ulletin Vol. 46, No. 63—“Supervised Farming 
Programs in Illinois.” 
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Supervised farming programs require cooperative planning. 


Morris, Illinois. 


Newspaper publicity was used by 
77.5 per cent of the instructors, but its 
value rating varied from one to four 
and its final rank was thirty among 
thirty-seven items. Many instructors felt 
that newspaper publicity regarding 
pupils’ farming programs wes necessary 
and valuable, but that a voluminous 
amount may produce little additional 
motivation for better farming programs 
over and above what is obtained from a 
moderate news coverage and that a 
voluminous amount may even be de- 
trimental. 


G. P. Deyoe. 


Imitation, maintaining the tradition of 
a department, and understanding what 
constitues a good farming program are 
evidently important in motivating voca- 
tional agriculture pupils as shown by 
the high value rating received by such 
procedures as (1) discussion of ac- 
complishment of other boys, and (2) use 
of older boys to discuss their farming 
programs with beginners. 

Fifty-nine per cent of the instructors 
indicated that they conducted com- 
munity fairs or local Future Farmers of 
America fairs. Some instructors evident- 


TasLe I.—Activities for Promoting and Motivating Supervised Farming Programs 
Used By 285 Instructors of Vocational Agriculture in Illinois. 


Number of In- Percent- 


Activit structors Using 
4 Procedure age 
1. Discussion of opportunities for profit from farming programs............ 278 97.5 
2. Discussion of opportunities for learning in connection with 
farming programs 267 93.6 
3. Showing at fairs 266 93.0 
4. Field trips and tours. 265 92.9 
5. Discussions of how farming programs help one become a farmet......... 263 92.0 
6. Participation in judging contests 247 86.6 
7. Discussion of accomplishments of other boys 246 86.0 
8. Discussion of state requirements for supervised farming programs....245 85.9 
9. Newspaper publicity 221 77.5 
10. Grading of record books. 218 76.4 
11. Display of pictures of projects 207 72.6 
12. Survey of needs and facilities of home farm 198 69.4 
13. Banquets 198 69.4 
14. Encouragement of 4-H 194 68.0 
15. Use of older boys to discuss their farming programs with beginners....188 65.8 
16. Extra school credit for projects. 183 64.0 
17. Percentage of grade based on a boy’s farming program....................... 172 60.3 
18. Local community or Future Farmers of America fair-......................--- 168 58.9 
19. Adult and part-time classes. 163 57.0 
20. Farm shop activities 161 56.4 
21. Advancement within Future Farmers of America 148 51.9 
22. Establishment of department or Future Farmers of America 
rogram goals 147 51.5 
23 Vistting ele tary pupils. 134 47.0 
24. Use of point systems, awards, and activity charts. 118 41.4 
25. Acting as local 4-H leader 111 38.9 
26. Retaining vocational agriculture graduates in Future Farmers 
of America 109 38.0 
27. Project marker 103 36.0 
28. Use of radio 99 34.7 
29. Egg, milk, and other records placed on chart of blackboard... 9L. 31.9 
30. Cooperation between department and el tary schools. 77 27.0 
31. Exhibit of record books 76 26.6 
32. Planned visiting of farming programs by farmers, parents, and 
business men 68 23.8 
33. Department or Future Farmers of America newsletter_............... 65 22.8 
34. Summer Future Farmers of America program with eighth graders... 64 22.0 
35. Assembly programs 5 19.0 
36. Subsidiary Future Farmers of America organizations. 50 17.5 
37. Auction sale of surplus products from farming programs.................... 42 14.7 


Farm shop activities, although check- 
ed on only 56.4 per cent of the surveys 
returned, ranked seventh in value. If 
those rating farm shop activities were 
correct in their estimation of its value, 
the supervised farming programs in the 
state should improve as more farm shops 
are provided. Farm shop activities may 
affect farming programs by increasing 
interest in vocational agriculture and 
by providing the pupil with an oppor- 
tunity to construct needed equipment 
with which to carry on and develop his 
farming program. 


ly confused a local Future Farmers of 
America fair with the sectional Future 
Farmers of America fair because it is 
doubtful that so large a percentage of 
departments have local fairs. Local fairs 
were given a higher rating than other 
fairs although both received a relatively 
high value rating.-This study seems to 
indicate a need for increased attention 
to the possibilities of local shows. 
Adult and part-time classes are usually 


- not considered by instructors as a means 


of motivating farming programs, but 
those instructors conducting adult and 


A father-son partnership project at Ohio, Illinois. Photos from 


part-time classes rated them above 
average in importance, and they received 
a value rank of twenty-three in a list 
of thirty-seven procedures which were 
designed specifically for promoting 
farming programs. 


Advancement within the Future Farm- 
ers of America was rated by the in- 
structors participating in this study as 
the most valuable aspect of the Future 
Farmers of America for promoting 
farming programs. Subsidiary Future 
Farmers of America organizations for 
soil savings, cow testing, and swine herd 
improvement, were present in only 17.5 
per cent of the departments returning 
surveys, and the instructors in these de- 
partments indicated that these subsidiary 
organizations were very valuable. The 
results of this study seem to indicate 
that subsidiary Future Farmers of 
America organizations might profitably 
be given more attention in many de- 
partments of vocational agriculture. 


Point system, awards, and activity 
charts were used by less than half 
of the instructors, but received a rela- 
tively high value rating. One of the 
possible reasons for the small number 
of instructors using point systems, 
awards, and activity charts may be the 
large amount of record keeping which 
is necessary to successfully carry them 
out. Including point systems, awards and 
activity charts in the same item made 
the item difficult to analyze as shown by 
the follow-up interviews of selected 
instructors. Some of the instructors in- 
terviewed were highly in favor of 
awards but critical of point systems and 
vice versa. 

The instructors who criticized point 
systems and awards, stated that they 
were usually not based on educational 


objectives. Both the survey and the 
interviews seemed to indicate that 
awards, point $Systems and _ activity 


charts may be worth consideration if 
(1) the instructor is careful to establish 
a system which bases measurement on 
educational objectives, and (2) the in- 
structor is able to delegate most of the 
responsibility for records and measure- 
ments to the pupils. 

The instructor of vocational agricul- 
ture, as shown by this survey, acted 
as a leader of a 4-H club in 38.9 per 
cent of the departments, and the in- 
structors acting as leaders rated the 
leading of 4-H Clubs in 36th place 
among 37 methods of promoting farm- 
ing programs. Encouragement of 4-H 

(Continued on Page 119) 
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Hawaii Staff 


CHARLES W. LUM, Secretary Hawaii 
Agricultural Teacher's Association 


AS of July 1, two top supervisory 

positions in the Territory of Hawaii, 
Department of Public Instruction, were 
filled by former teachers of vocational 
agriculture. Upon the retirement of 
William W. Beers, W. H. Coulter was 
promoted from the position of Director 
of Agricultural Education to Deputy 
Superintendent for Vocational Educa- 
tion. Clarence R. Ferdun succeeded Mr. 
Coulter. Both men possess wide and 
varied teaching, vocational and admin- 
istrative experiences. 

Born and raised 
on a farm, Mr. 
Coulter’s educa- 
tional attainments 
include a B.S. De- 
gree and M.S. De- 
gree from the Uni- 
versity of Missou- 
ri. In 1929, he be- 
gan his teaching 
career in Missouri. 
Later, he journey- 
ed to Hawaii and 
taught in several 
departments there. 
During 1939-40, Mr. Coulter was ap- 
pointed as principal and teacher-trainer 
at Poyer School, Pago Pago, Samoa, 
and in 1940-41, he was Superintendent 
of School for Samoa. He then returned 
to Hawaii and assumed positions of 
successively greater responsibility and 
importance—supervisor of interne teach- 
ers at the University of Hawaii, assistant 
supervisor of agricultural. education, 
director of the occupational information 
and guidance service, director of agri- 
cultural education, and now, the posi- 
tion of deputy superintendent for voca- 
tional education. 


W. H. Coulter 


The newly-appointed director of agri- 
cultural education, Clarence R. Ferdun, 
also grew up on a farm. He holds 
a B.S. Degree from Oregon State 
College and M.S. Degree from the 
University of Hawaii. For seven years, 
he played a highly constructive role in 
Hawaii as a teacher of vocational agri- 
culture. His merits won for him the 
appointment to the position of interne 
teacher trainer at the University of 
Hawaii. He taught agricultural educa- 
tion courses and conducted foremanship 
classes attended by top supervisory staff 
members from sugar and _ pineapple 
plantations. 


Tribute to W. W. Beers 

At this time, it is appropriate to men- 
tion the attainments of William W. 
Beers, the retired Deputy Superintendent 
for Vocational Education. Mr. Beers 
was among Hawaii’s first teachers of 
vocational agriculture. He became the 
director of agricultural education in 
1927 and was appointed deputy super- 
intendent in 1945. Through Mr. Beers’ 
enthusiasm and untiring efforts, agri- 
cultural education in Hawaii was per- 
manently established and assumed a 
prominent place in the Territory’s edu- 
cational scheme. Ill health forced Mr. 
Beers to retire. 
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| Future Farmers of America 


.N. HANSUCKER ~ 


Stock at school—a cooperative 
project 


“ HAROLD J. PRITCHARD, Supervisor, Mississippi 


NE of the teacher’s most valuable 

teaching aids—and one which is in 
many cases lacking—is the cooperative 
project carried on right at the school. 
We might say that it serves as a 
“proving laboratory” for at least some 
of the methods that are taught in the 
classroom. 

The Farmhaven F.F.A. chapter has 
been able to increase interest in the co- 
operative project activity by combining 
it with the fund-raising program. In 
fact, the cooperative project idea at 
Farmhaven resulted from the chapter’s 
desire to make money with which to 
finance a tour. 

In 1946 the boys bought three pigs to 
be fed out and. sold by the chapter. 
This in itself proved to be a good 
“lesson” since it served to point out the 
importance of having plenty of feed on 
hand before obtaining the pigs. But the 
enterprising lads got around this im- 
mediate problem by donating corn from 
their own projects to the chapter. 

The following year, however, they 
were prepared. By securing additional 
ground from the school, they were able 
to expand their project to produce 
enough corn for the fattening ration. 
The teacher exercised close supervision 
of all the work but encouraged the 
chapter members to make all decisions. 

This resulted in’ a wealth of teaching 
opportunities. Decisions had to be made 
relating to sanitation, vaccination, hous- 
ing, rations and methods of feeding. 
The corn project was particularly for- 
tunate since it came at a time when the 
state’s 100-bushel per acre program 
was receiving its greatest emphasis. 
Students learned in the classroom, went 
out and did the job, then later ob- 
served results. 


The project reached its maximum in 
teaching effectiveness during the past 
school term. All labor, of course, was 
being contributed by chapter members. 
But they began questioning the necessity 
for expending the labor and energy then 
required. Here was the opportunity for 
the teacher to bring the subject of 
“work simplification” into the project. 

During the first two years the chap- 
ter had used a small self-feeder and 
water container, both of which re- 
quired daily attention. These were dis- 
carded and replaced with a 30-bushel 
self-feeder, that also held 300 pounds 
of supplement, and an automatic waterer 
made from a 30-gallon oil drum. Both 
labor-saving devices were constructed 
by the students as a part of the farm 
shop course. The boys now fill the feed 
bin once a week and replenish the 
water only every third day. 

The instructive value of the project 
was further enhanced by conducting a 
little “experiment” in connection with it. 
From the 10 pigs that were fed last 
year one was placed in an adjoining lot 
and fed by hand—corn twice a day, salt 
every few days and no supplement. The 
other nine were given free access to 
the big self-feeder which was kept 
filled with yellow corn, a 40 per cent 
protein and mineral supplement and salt. 


After 20 weeks of feeding, the self- 
fed hogs averaged 260 pounds each while 
the hand-fed animal weighed only 110 
pounds, or a difference of 150 pounds. 
Accurate records on the project showed 
that the larger hogs brought an average 
net return of $29.95 above cost of feed, 
compared to $4.00 for the one that was 
fed by hand. 


J. C. Cauthen, Farmhaven Chapter Adviser, guides chapter's pig feeding project. 
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F.F.A. members offer proof of 
the effectiveness of instruction 
given them in livestock selection 
and management. Pictures are 
of Oklahoma F.F.A. members. 
Courtesy of Tom Daniels. 


Cover photo 


E gtoreda WOODS, 14, got a Canadian 
heifer and she has already calved. 
Pictured on the cover is Tommy with 
his heifer and his new Jersey calf. He 
is just a freshman in school, but has 
already sold a lot of whole milk. 

About a year ago, Weleetka, Okla- 
homa businessmen decided to aid the 
farmers of their community in emphasiz- 
ing an improved dairy cattle program. 
The idea generally was prompted by a 
gradual decline in watermelon produc- 
tion in the agricultural area. 

Leaders in the movement are confident 
that a program of this type will more 
nearly balance the farm program of the 
community. 

After much serious thought on the 
part of the businessmen, they decided up- 
on the approach—get some good dairy 
cattle and put them into the hands of 
the Weleetka Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica. 

Howard Williams, instructor of voca- 
tional agriculture, was given the “go 
sign.” He went to Canada and purchased 
eleven cows and a bull. When_ the 
animals arrived, members of the local 
F.F.A. chapter drew numbers from a 
hat to decide who would get them. 
The lucky boys took the fine animals 
home to start feeding them out and 
getting them ready for production. The 
Jerseys had a wonderful record behind 
them. Their butterfat record showed 
450 to 800 pounds each. They were all 
registered animals costing $200 to $300 
apiece. 

That’s where the businessmen came 
in. That kind of money is hard for a 
growing boy to rake up, so the men 
furnished the money, and a plan which 
wouldn’t be giving the boys too much 
and, at the same time, would be furnish- 
ing that extra boost that makes for good 
farm programs where they’re tried. 

The boys have three years to pay back 
the money or give offspring to their 
sponsors worth as much as the cow 
which was given them. 

The program has grown appreciably 
since it was inaugurated. Several of the 
cows have calved and are in production. 
After a year of it, the businessmen are 
as enthusiastic about the deal as ever. 
The boys are happy about it and the 
Weleetka community is getting more 
and more fine Jersey cattle from the 
seed stock brought in a year ago. 

TOM DANIELS 
Executive Secretary 
Oklahoma F.F.A. Association 
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Claude Millwee, Fort Cobb, Oklahoma F.F.A., and grand champion steer. 


~ 
» 


Kenneth Privet, Sayre, Oklahoma F.F.A., center, and his first place light pen of 3 lambs. 


Bobby Scott, Carnegie, Oklahoma F.F.A., and reserve champion pen of barrows. 
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Visual aids program 


C. E. RICHARD, Teacher Education, Virginia Polytech Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia 


M OST of the types of visual aids 
used today have been known and 
used for many years. The many im- 
provements in photography and in de- 
vices for projecting pictures or printed 
material, together with the wide: use of 
visual aids during the war, have stimu- 
lated an increased use of them in edu- 
cation. 


Use Real Object 

Regardless of this, I am sure we will 
all agree that the best visual aids for 
use by any teacher are actual specimens. 
We should not lose sight of this fact 
in spite of the emphasis being placed on 
other types. That was impressed on 
me when I was a student during my 
practice teaching days. It is true 
that one can see more when he sees 
an actual potato than looking at a 
picture of one. There are, of course, 
some exceptions to this basic principle. 
For example, a diagram of an internal 
combustion engine of a tractor, may 
have more teaching value than the 
tractor itself with respect to certain 
phases of construction and operation. 


The job of securing actual specimens 
is largely the job of the local teachers 
and we as teacher-trainers and super- 
visors can do little about this except 
direct and encourage them in this effort. 
We can, however, do a great deal in 
preparing and supplying teachers with 
other types of visual aids. I am much 
more optimistic now than I was two 
or more years ago when it became 
evident that more emphasis should be 
placed on the use of visual aids and 
when we started to do something about 
it. 


Locating Available Materials 

Our first step in this direction was to 
prepare mimeographed lists of avail- 
able teaching materials consisting of 
books, teaching aids, charts, pictures 
and specimens, film strips and 16 mm. 
films. After preparing these lists of 
needed and available teaching materials, 
our next step was that of preparing 
supplementary materials. This brought 
up two problems that needed to be 
solved before we could advance further. 
They were, first, to determine what 
teachers needed most and in what form 
and second, what equipment would be 
needed by them in order to use the 
material prepared. At this point, we 
gained much from trial and error. After 
trying various types of visual aids and 
methods of providing and presenting 
them there were two types that seemed 
to stand out as most promising. They 
were color slides, and material for use 
in the opaque projector. We have chosen 
these two types of visual aids because 


4 

our experience seems to show that they 
are of greatest value to the teacher of 
agriculture. These materials are better 
adapted to the teaching of specific 
points, can be generally accessible at the 
time needed, and can be catalogued and 
stored without too much work. As a 
result of this selection, each school was 
provided with a projector for 2” x 2” 
slides and strip films and an opaque 
projector. 


This is what we have done in securing 
2” x 2” slides. Our first move was to 
contact other departments of the Agri- 
cultural College and the Chilean Nitrate 
of Soda Educational Bureau. It was 
surprising to us to find out how many 
people have good color slides they will 
let us use for the asking. They even 
seem anxious to have us use them and 
have spent hours showing them to us 
and explaining them. Specialists in 
technical departments have proved a 
most important source. Some of the 
sources of 2” x 2” slides that we have 
used are as follows: Men at the 
college in the Experiment Station, Ex- 
tension Division and teaching faculty, 
Soil Survey Service, T.V.A., and com- 
mercial concerns. To a ‘esser extent 
we have secured slides irom  super- 
visors and teachers and have made some 
ourselves. Teachers themselves are im- 
proving in their ability to get good 
pictures. Many of these pictures are 
suitable for duplication on a state-wide 
basis. 

When the slides have been selected, 
they are sent away for duplication. We 
are having enough duplicated for each 
department to have a set, for teacher 
training use, and for the supervisory 
staff. At the present time we have had 
267 slides duplicated and sent to teach- 


ers. One set is sent to a department for 
use by all of the teachers in that de- 
partment. Additional slides will be pre- 
pared and sent to teachers to be added 
to these sets as they become available. 


Supplying Teachers 
By the end of this school year we 
will have duplicated and sent to each 
teacher who has organized a veterans’ 
class a total of 480 slides. 


When these slides are sent to teachers, 
it is important that a rather detailed 
syllabus be prepared and sent with them 
to insure their proper and maximum 
use. The person who took the picture 
is the one who should write the “story 
behind the picture.” So far each per- 
son from whom we have secured slides 
has been willing to write this descrip- 
tion. These have been mimeographed 
and sent with each set of slides. 

Small metal slide boxes were pur- 
chased in which the slides were ar- 
ranged by enterprises and by teaching 
units before sending to the teachers. 


The type of material that we have 
prepared and sent to teachers for use 
in the opaque projector includes mimeo- 
graphed factual data, a set of colored 
pictures showing plant food deficiencies 
in crops secured from the Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda Educational Bureau, 
and reproduced black and white Kodak 
pictures. Cuts were made from Kodak 
pictures and duplicated on paper suitable 
for use in opaque projector. We have 
found that where color is not needed 
this type of picture is very effective and 
inexpensive. The cost was 1.5 cents per 
print. Colored prints are much more 
expensive. During the last year we have 
sent to our teachers 112 pieces of 
factual data and picture sheets for 
opaque projector use. Some of these 
picture sheets were in color. Each month 
we set up a goal as to the kind and 
amount of material to prepare and send 
to teachers. 


Experience has shown that opaque 
projection is difficult unless this type 
of material is properly mounted. Teach- 
ers are urged to paste them on a good 
quality cardboard or binders that will 
not warp with heat and moisture and 
then place in the file boxes. Commer- 
cially this is known as Binders Board 
Number 20. 


Actual specimens constitute good visual aid and should be utilized freely. J. W. 
Strickler, Jr. in Riner, Virginia is following this practice with his class of veterans. 
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{n addition to the material sent out 
from our department, many valuable 
visual aids suitable for teaching agri- 
culture can be collected by the teacher. 
A wealth of material to use in the 
opaque projector can be found in the 
form of actual specimens (mounted on 
heavy paper), picture sheets sent out 
by commercial firms, pictures, diagrams, 
charts, and tables printed in bulletins 
and farm magazines, and photos taken 
by the teacher. 


Local Organization and use 
of Materials 

In order for this material to be of 
maximum use to the teachers in a de- 
partment it must be classified, numbered, 
listed, mounted, and filed. Any con- 
venient system of cataloging and filing 
visual aids will have the same symbol 
for an enterprise, the job under that en- 
terprise, regardless of whether the 
piece of visual aid is to be used in an 
opaque projector, a 2” x 2” slide pro- 
jector, or a film strip projector. With 
this principle in mind we have set up 
a standard system to be used through- 
out the state. We have a printed bulletin 
entitled “Suggested Teaching Units in 
Vocational Agriculture” in the hands 
of each teacher. In this bulletin are 
listed all of the enterprises and prac- 
tically every job or teaching unit under 
each enterprise that will be taught by 
any teacher in the state. The enter- 
prises are indicated by Roman numerals 
and the jobs are indicated by Arabic 
numerals. As an example, Roman 
numeral I indicates corn and Arabic 
numeral 1 under corn indicates the job 
“Determining the Acreage”; Alrabic 
numeral 2 indicates “Selecting the 
Land,” and so on. All of the material 
that is sent out by our department and 
all material prepared by the teacher 
in his department is numbered by the 
same system. All teachers are urged to 
make a master list of all visual aids. 
This should be arranged by enterprises 
and should have the filing number of 
each piece of visual material clearly in- 
dicated. We suggest that this be kept in 
a loose leaf note book, having a thumb 
index for enterprises so that additions 
can easily be made. When a teacher is 
planning his lesson he should consult 
this master list to determine what visual 
aids are available to illustrate the specific 
job he wishes to teach. The filing 
numbers will help to find the specific 
visual aid quickly and easily. 


What are some of the difficulties en- 
countered in using visual aids? You, in 
other states, may not be having any 
problems, but we cannot say that in 
Virginia. Some of the problems we 
have observed throughout the State are 
as follows: 


1. Good material is frequently hard 
for teachers to get. Consequently, much 
poor material is too often used or none 
is used at all. 

2. The teacher has not given careful 
thought to the techniques in its use and 
therefore does not get the full benefit 
of the good material he has on hand. 


3. It usually takes more time to pre- 


pare a lesson when visual aids are used, © 


and teachers are not aways willing to 
devote the necessary time. 
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Equipment is necessary to properly prepare and label visual aids material for opaque 


projector and slide projector. 


Storage space and stand for the opaque projector. 


4. Caring for equipment and keeping 
it in good operating condition is tedious, 
time-consuming, and sometimes expen- 
sive. 

5. Some of the equipment is me- 
chanically defective. This discourages 
its use. 

6. The problem of making rooms 
sufficiently dark in the daytime and pro- 
viding ventilation when projection equip- 
ment is being used has not been satis- 
factorily solved. 

Teachers are asking many questions 
regarding the use of visual aids. This, 
of course, is a healthy situation. Three 
of the most important questions seem 
to be; first, what kind should I use?; 
second, when should I introduce it in the 
lesson?; and third; how much time 
should be devoted to its use? These 
questions are difficult to answer specifi- 
cally unless one is familiar with the 
situation. However, there: are certain 
principles and practices that should be 
observed in the use of any visual aids. 

Some of the important ones are as 
follows: 

1. Keep in mind the objectives of the 
lesson in selecting visual aids. Use only 
material that will contribute to those 
objectives more efficiently than anything 
else. 


2. Use only visual aids that can be 
readily and easily understood. 


3. Preview all visual aids before 
using. Avoid showing any visual aids 
until you are certain as to the story it 
tells. Make a list of questions covering 
points to be emphasized. 

4. Visual aids showing local con- 
ditions are preferred to others. 

5. Avoid the use of too much ma- 
terial. Learning by seeing is effective 
but there is a limit to the amount that 
one may see and retain in the class 
period. 

6. Try to make the mechanics of 
presentation as perfect as possibie. 

7. Introduce visual aids at the point 
in the lesson where they will be most 
effective to illustrate a practice or a 
point. Indicate in the lesson plan the 
place where each piece of visual aids 
is to be introduced. 


8. Give the learners an opportunity to 
make their own interpretations and draw 
their own conclusions as to the signifi- 
cance of the material presented. This 
may require much questioning and some 
discussion. It will certainly require more 
time but usually it is time well spent. 


Despite the growth of recreation in 
rural areas, both in attitude and actual 
activity, the opportunities and facilities 
for recreation available to rural people 
are still far behind those available to 
urban people. 
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= I was employed the first of 
April, 1947, as a teacher of agri- 
culture in the Screven high school I was 
“fresh off the campus” of the University 
of Gerogia, and in a community which 
had been without vocational agriculture 
for several years. Having been raised in 
a different section of the state I 
realized that I would need help in 
planning and carrying on an adequate 
and well-rounded program of agricul- 
tural education. 

At a meeting of the local trustees I 
explained my situation: we needed a 
group of farmers representing each 
farming type who would act as an 
advisory council. The council was need- 
ed in planning a program in order that 
the program of work in agricultural 
education would meet the needs and de- 
sires of the community. The board 
unanimously approved the idea and to- 
gether we appointed an advisory council 
consisting of one member from the 
board of education, one member from 
the local trustees, an advisory council 
consisting of one member from the 
local trustees, an officer from the farm 
bureau, the principal of the Screven 
high school and a successful leading 
farmer from each of the communities 
in the Screven school district. These 
twelve men were selected so as to have 
a good representation of the various 
types of farming. A share-cropper, a 
large land owner, a young veteran, and 
an experienced farmer were appointed. 
They were selected for their leadership 
and public-mindedness in their various 
communities. They also were not too 
busy to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the local program in agricultural edu- 
cation. 


Orienting Members 


After the members had been selected 
the principal and I contacted each one 
and informed him that he had been 
chosen to serve in an advisory capacity 
to the program of agricultural educa- 
tion representing the community in 
which he lived. The fact was emphasized 
that each member would actually help 
plan and carry on the program in order 
that the needs of the community would 
be fulfilled. Each member was assured 
that he would be relieved after the first 
meeting if he were not convinced that 
the program in agricultural education in 
the Screven high school would meet a 
definite need in the community and that 
their services would be a great help to 
the program as well as the communities 
which they represented. All of the mem- 
bers orginally appointed are still serving. 

At the first meeting of the council we 
spent a brief time explaining the job 
to be done, stressing the point that any 
enterprise or undertaking had to meet 
the desires and needs of the people to 
survive. Examples used were: If a 
grocery man doesn’t sell the kind of 
groceries that the people want and need 
he soon goes out of business, or if a 
barber doesn’t give the types of hair- 
cuts that people want the customers 
will soon stop coming. The same thing 
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Success with local planning 


A. E. KITCHENS, Teacher, Screven, Georgia 


is true of a program in agricultural 
education. Unless a program was plan- 
ned and developed that the people need- 
ed and wanted, agricultural education 
would soon be dropped from the school. 
The fact that they represented the people 
of the school community and were ac- 
quainted with the needs and desires of 
the people helped to insure a well plan- 
ned program which would meet the 
needs of the people of the area. 

A pre-planned procedure was followed 
in leading the group to plan the local 
program of. agricultural education. To 
get the members of the group into the 
problem of planning, they were led to 
examine and discuss the following types 
of data: population trends for Wayne 
County and Screven; principal occupa- 
tions of people in Screven; population 
mobility among white persons of 
Screven school district; a summary of 
the farming types of Wayne County, 
showing what the average yields were 
and what the better farmers’ yields 
were; and the amount of formal edu- 
cation of the rural men of Wayne 
County over 25 years of age. 

There were three aspects of the plan- 
ning done by the advisory council in 
the first few weeks of our working to- 
gether. Namely, planning the program 


meets the needs and desires of the 
community. 


2. Assisting me in carrying out the 
program plans. 


3. Serving as representatives of their 
communities to explain the pro. 
gram to their people, securing their 
aid and support. 

4. Serving as listening posts to detect 
weaknesses that are appearing in 
our program. 


5. Being alert at all times to advise 
me on any problems that arise. 
6. Establishing policies for maintain- 
ing the facilities of the department. 
Some of the achievements which have 
been made that would have been im- 
possible without the advisory council 
are as follows: 


1. A county bond election for $260,000 
was held February, 1948. Screven’s pro- 
posed share of the bond issue was to 
have been $75,000. This was to have 
been used for a vocational building. 
The bond issue was carried in the 
Screven school district by a vote of 
two to one but failed in all the other 
precincts, thus failing county wide. If 
it had not been for the support of the 
12 men on my advisory council it would 
have been defeated in Screven. 

2. The council has helped me over a 
few rough spots in getting the program 
continued on an even scale through 
changes from one school administration 
to another. At the same time it has help- 


Advisory Council gives sound advice to 


for in-school boys, planning the pro- 
gram for adult farmers, and providing, 
maintaining and utilizing the facilities 
needed. 

After the members of the group had 
discussed somewhat thoroughly each of 
these three aspects of the program in 
light of what the members thought the 
program ought to be, and after they had 
become familiar with the laws and 
policies governing a program of agri- 
cultural education, four carefully 
selected schools were visited and their 
programs and facilities were studied. 
This additional information and the 
ideas obtained on these visits were used 
in evolving an initial program of agri- 
cultural education in our community. 

I have found an advisory council to 
be helpful in the following ways: 

1. Helping plan a program of work 

in agricultural education which 


aid in developing the local program. 


ed to lead school administrators through 
participation in council affairs, to arrive 
at a better understanding of the pro- 
gram and, therefore, to become stronger 
supporters of it. 


3. One of the members selected to 
serve on the council was not a supporter 
of any of the agricultural agencies. Now 
he is one of the most enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the council. He is president of 
the county farm bureau and a cooperator 
of the soil conservation service. 


4. The council planned for us to hold 
a county wide fat steer show each year. 
The county agent, the other teacher of 
agriculture in the county and I me. 
and made plans for such a show. 

I have never taught without an ad- 
visory council and I hate to think of 
the predicament I would have been in 
had it not been for this one. 
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Visual teaching - é 


D. R. McCLAY, Teacher Education, Pennsylvania State College 


IVE HUNDRED 

years before 
the birth of Christ, 
the Chinese phi- 
losopher, Confu- 
cious said, “A pic- 
ture is worth 10,000 
words.” This state- 
ment is one of the 
important keys to 
good teaching. 
Confucious might 
have added to the 
above statement— 
“Sf the real thing 
or object is not available.” During the 
past war—with young men away from 
home, I often heard conversations like, 
“Gee — — if I- only had a picture of 
her — — you could see for yourself 
how pretty she is.” 

Yes, a picture is worth 10,000 words 
to the teacher of vocational agriculture 
too, when the real thing is not available. 
However, the good teacher will first 
attempt to conduct his class in an en- 
vironment which includes the subject 
under discussion. This means a max- 
imum of teaching should be done out 
of the classroom to be effective. I re- 
cently observed a new teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture attempting to teach 
a lesson on the various types of tree 
shapes—in the classroom. He did use 
the blackboard to illustrate certain 
points which was good. However, not 
once did he call the attention of the 
students to the trees growing on the 
school lawn—which they could see by 
looking out the window. I think this 
illustrates an important point to those 
of us in vocational education—which is 
education by doing. That is—we must 
be careful else our teaching will become 
artificial and not the real, vital-true-to- 
life kind of teaching that develops farm 
boys to their fullest capacities. 

Phychologists have proved that ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of all learning 
comes through the eyes of the student. 
Of course, the other senses are im- 
portant in certain instances in learning 
some things, for example—the difference 
between the odor of gasoline and kero- 
sene—here the sense of smell is the 
medium for best learning. 

If we, therefore, accept as true that 
most learning comes through the use 
of ones eyes—then certain rules can be 
formed that the good teacher will ob- 
viously recognize as truths and will put 
into practice. Some of these rules are: 

1. Show students the real object or 
thing under discussion—don’t just 
talk about it. 

2. “Seeing is believing’—let students 
see and find out for themselves. 

3. Let them see, feel, taste, smell, etc. 
In other words—make use of all 
the senses in teaching. If you do 
—information is learned quicker, 
easier, and is retained longer. 

4. Use demonstrations frequently in 
your teaching. Demonstrations are 
excellent for teaching manipulative 
skills—the how to do something 
where coordination of mind and 
muscle is concerned. 


D. R. McClay 


Teachers of agriculture are fortunate 
in having, right outside the school door 
the greatest laboratory and classroom a 
teacher could ever hope for. Contrast 
this with the history teacher who must 
restore to text books and memory for 
the tools of his trade. The sooner the 
teacher recognizes this great natural 
laboratory and class environment—the 
sooner he really gets down to doing 
effective teaching. 

Most teachers are familiar with the 
various types of visual aids available 
in varying degrees for their use in 
teaching. However, I would like to re- 
view the most commonly used visual 
aids and offer a few suggestions in their 
use. 


1. Real Objects or Specimens 


Make certain the object or specimen 
is truly representative of that which it 
is to represent. For example: A teacher 
who makes a collection of weeds in the 
summer months for use during the 
winter when such weeds are not avail- 
able, should collect specimens that are 
typical—not the largest or smallest of 
the variety—but one which is similar to 
what is usually found. He should avoid 
collecting “sports” or freaks of nature— 
except where he plans to use such for 
creating interest in something else. 


In addition to size, make certain the 
specimen is typical as to shape, color, 
and texture. 


2. Charts and Graphs 


Charts and graphs are important tools 
of the good teacher. Many commercial 
companies provide good charts on 
phases of agriculture in which the com- 
panies are interested. Sometimes these 
charts are usable—sometimes not. 
Teachers can often make a commercial 
chart more usable by wise use of the 
scissors and scotch tape. To make a 
good usable chart, the following sug- 
gestions are offered. 


a. Use heavy 22” x 28” show card 
cardboard for chart making. This 
type of chart will stand rigid and 
is easily stored. 

b. Use a speedball lettering pen and 
black India ink. With this equip- 
ment a novice is almost immedi- 
ately an expert; then too it takes 
little time to make letters using a 
speedball pen. 

c. Make each letter large enough to 
be seen by every member in the 
classroom. 

Don’t put too much on a chart. 

e. Leave a good margin around the 
edges of the chart—approximately 
two inches. 

3. Moving Pictures 

a. Show the movie only when it re- 
lates directly to the subject being 
discussed. Don’t allow movie films 
to collect until the first rainy day 
for screening. If the movie does 
not relate to the lesson—don’t 
show it. 

b. Preview every movie before show- 
ing. 

c. In showing a movie, try the fol- 
lowing procedures: 


1. Set up the screen and the pro- 
jector before the class starts. 

2. Start the lesson in the usual 
way up to where the movie 
“fits in.” 

| Announce the title of the movie 
and point out what the students 
should look for in the movie. 

4. Show the movie. Don’t hesitate 
to stop the movie—should the 
film be a lengthy one—to sum- 
marize and preview what is to 


come next. 

§. Discuss what was seen in the 
movie. 

6. Show the movie again—im- 


mediately after the discussion 
if time permits. This repetition 
of rescreening the film after a 
good discussion is effective 
teaching. 
7. Have the room well ventilated. 
8. The teacher should remain in 
the room while the movie is 
being screened. 
4. The Blackboard 
This familiar teaching aid is a “must” 
in every classroom. Teachers who have 
had to teach without blackboards be- 
cause of certain circumstances — soon 
recognize their importance. 
Following are a few points on the use 
of the blackboard: 


a. Write a letter large enough so 
that all students can see it. 

b. Write a letter plainly or legibly. 

c. Develop drawings or sketches suf- 
ficiently to put over the point. 
Don’t be too sketchy—neither try 
to make a “masterpiece”’—which 


would consume a great amount of 
time. 


d. Erase the material on the board 
as soon as the need for the ma- 
terial has been met. Since black 
boards are usually in the front of 
most classrooms, material left on 
the board when the discussion has 
passed on—serves only as a dis- 
traction to the student. (The writer 
recently observed a student teacher 
teach for two hours. During’ the 
full two hours, I found my at- 
tention being focused on a pupil’s 
drawing of his impressions of the 
teacher’s appearance—done during 
the noon hour—and located on the 
blackboard directly back of the 
teacher. Never once did this neo- 
phyte turn around -and look at the 
blackboard. He displayed poor 
classroom “generalship.” Teachers 
are supposed to develop as a 
second nature or to unconsciously 
recognize the characteristics of the 
room such as light, heat, seating 
arrangements and order. 

In conclusion—when the real thing 
or object is available don’t resort to a 
visual aid or a substitute. Don’t try to 
teach in an artificial, make believe en- 
vironment when with a little effort the 
class can be taught in a real situation. 
Confucius in saying, “A picture is 
worth 10,000 words,” inferred there-in™ 
a greater hidden meaning for teachers. 
This hidden meaning is—show and 
demonstrate most—use a minimum of 
the lecture method in your teaching. 
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Cooperative Livestock 
feeding project 


M. C. RALSTON, Teacher, 
San Jose, California 


OOPERATION, a hard-to-reach ob- 

jective in many instances, is the life 
blood of the Abraham Lincoln F.F.A. 
Chapter of San Jose, California. Since 
its organization seven years ago, this 
urban high school chapter in a city of 
90,000, faced typical problems in the at- 
tempt to fulfill project programs. Three 
years ago, however, a local stockyard 
furnished the solution to the problem 
by providing facilities for a cooperative 
livestock feeding program. 


The record of results is .revealing. 
One hundred and thirty head of hogs 
and thirty-four beef have been fitted 
out for livestock show and fairs as a 
result of sharing feed costs and labor 
requirements by the boys. Each boy’s 
share of the total feed bill is propor- 
tionate to his animal’s gain in relation 
to the total pounds gained in the co- 
operative. Chores are divided likewise, 
with each boy alternating by the day 
or week throughout the fitting periods. 
As many as three feed coops have run 
concurrently since animals of similar 
size gain most economically. 

The Abraham Lincoln Chapter is con- 
sistent in its adherence to cooperative 
principles, not limiting its cooperation to 
the operation of its own enterprises but 
buying and financing through other co- 
operative organizations. 


Although these boys were forced by 
conditions into cooperative feed prac- 
tices, the habit is set and is there to 
stay. Cooperation and _ success are 
synonymous to the members of this San 
Jose Chapter. 


The Abraham Lincoln school is 
one of three San Jose schools super- 
vised by Lionel Cross, President of 
the National Agriculture Teachers 
Association. 
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Participation key to 
success 
Division of Responsibilities in Y.F.A. 


| baphaipasrsesedad IN THE Y.F.A. program 
is enhanced by democratic participa- 
tion of the members. The success of 
such an organization depends upon its 
need in the community and the nature 
of its activities. A well selected con- 
stitution and by-laws are not enough to 
make and maintain a successful organi- 
zation. It must have a program of work 
and some definite objectives upon which 
it operates. At the second annual Ohio 
Young Farmers’ Conference held at 
Ohio State University, the delegates 
from the Ohio associations agreed that 
a division of responsibilities was a 
democratic way of developing leader- 
ship, and confidence in oneself. 

Officers and committees suggested by 
the group were as follows: President, 
Vice-President, a separate Secretary and 
Treasurer in large organizations, a 
Reporter, and a Sergeant-at-Arms. It 
was recommended that an Executive 
Committee, consisting of three members 
elected for 6 months, three members 
elected for 12 months, and three mem- 
bers elected for 18 months, be elected 
by the members and that this Executive 
Committee meet with the officers in 
planning the program for the year, in 
securing the enrollment, and in gen- 
erally being responsible for the organi- 
zation. 

The young men recommended that a 
Recreation Committee be appointed by 
the Executive Committee, the chairman 
on Athletics to be appointed for the 
season while the chairman for parties 
and dances be appointed monthly. They 
recommended that the chairmanship of 
the refreshment committee be changed 
so that all held the responsibility some- 
time during the year. They recom- 
mended that Project Committees be 
appointed as needed for such projects 
as Livestock Sales, Project Tours, 
Special Community Project, Cooperation 
with the F.F.A. in some activity, or 


WarcH THe Bui 
Green Twp FFA Chapher 


y 


First place downtown vocational agriculture window display, during the 1949 
Pennsylvania Farm Show. The Green Township F.F.A. Chapter had as their theme 


“Watch That Bull." C. L. Walker, teacher. 


Special Speaker committee. Eleven of 
the delegates favored setting up all 
committees at the time the program of 
work was made up, while 24 delegatcs 
favored setting up the committees as 
needed during the year. 

Success of the program depends upon 
the participation of its members. Most 
of us as teachers of agriculture are 
very apt to try to carry the entire load 
of responsibility, and the credit for 
work done among our young farmers 
group. We might be criticized for being 
pushers instead of leaders. Let’s give 
the young men a chance to show their 
ability; kindle their interests, and by 
all means visit them often at their place 
of business, namely the farm. They need 
and appreciate our help in the form 
of suggestions, development of plans, 
and the confidence we can help them 
develop in themselves. Don’t forget these 
of tomorrow; let’s help them by making 
them a definite part of the community. 

Reported by John E. Everett, Discus- 
sion Leader In Summary of Second 
Annual Ohio Young Farmer Conference. 


E. W. Garris 


I met a teen-age boy in my school area 
One among a million such boys, and 


more, 
Who live on a farm in our great country, 
Out-of-school — never entering the 

door; 
This boy was naughty, so local people 

said— 


In fact, he was leader of Devil Gang, 
Bringing terror at all public meetings, 
Playing pranks on every woman and 
man. 
He had left school while in the sixth 
grade, 
Trouble with a_ teacher, 
legend ran; 
He had vowed to be an enemy to 
teachers— 
Giving each one of them his ban; 
But an agricultural teacher saw him 
Placing wiggly worms in a rusty can— 
He received an invitation to go— 
The teacher went—not for fish but a 
man. 
Step by step the boy climbed from 
Greenhand 
To the coveted American Farmer de- 


the local 


gree, 
And the athletic hero of his school— 
A faithful leader of other boys, you 
see; 
The results were not because the boy 
was bad, 
Nor from the influence of the Chapter 
clan— 
It was the usual service of an ag 
teacher 
Who was willing to put faith in a man. 
—E. W. Garris, University of Florida 
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Vocational agriculture 
rides high 

(Continued from Page 103) 
graduated from high school. With the 
help of his dad and perhaps the local 
bank, he had recently purchased a run- 
down quarter section. In rapid succes- 
sion he told me of his plans. In the 
renovated barn was a milking machine. 
A silo would be erected in time for the 
corn in the fall. Twenty-five high grade 
dairy cows were already coming into 
production. And, as we looked over the 
field he was cultivating, he said with 
an unusual degree of confidence, “Just 
give me two or three years and I can 
easily have this place producing 100 
bushels of corn to the acre.” 


We drew up to a lunch stand along 
an Iowa roadside for a bite to eat. 
Parked not far away was a truck load 
of fat Poland China pigs, obviously 
headed for market. I soon met up with 
the young truck driver. The pigs were 
his. He had raised and fattened them 
as a part of a farming program that had 
developed and expanded over the six 
years since he entered high school and 
enrolled in vocational agriculture. Now 
he is an established farmer. He paused 
long enough to answer most of my 
questions, to tell me what great help 
and inspiration his teacher of agricul- 
ture had been to him,—and then off to 
market. Perhaps I shall never find out, 
but unless I miss my guess or just do 
not know my hogs they did not come 
far from topping the market the next 
morning in Omaha. 


We witnessed a Wyoming Future 
Farmer swing a lariat and bring in a 
steer as skillfully as it is generally done 
in the best of rodeos. He was at home 
on the ranch and in the saddle and was 
a young cowboy of the first magnitude. 
His stories of “operation haylift” and 
the “blizzards of 49” made easy listen- 
ing. Quite by accident we came across 
the lad with others a week later in one 
of Cheyenne’s popular eating places and 
I visited with him again. He was just 
as much at home in a plushy cafe with 
a beautiful girl as I had found him the 
week before out on the range. I con- 
cluded that Wyoming F.F.A. boys could 
teach the rest of us a thing or two in 
versatility. 

In the upper Imperial Valley of 
California a khaki-clad boy was laying 
the irrigation leads and preparing to 
water a field of beans. From his liquid 
dark eyes, black hair, and swarthy com- 
plexion I concluded that he had at 
least a dash of Indian or Mexican blood 
in his veins. We got on well, for when 
it comes to irrigation or beans I ex- 
perience no difficulty in asking the dumb 
questions. The boy was graduated two 
years ago from a high school where he 
had studied vocational agriculture, but 
he had been truck farming more or less 
on his own for five years. Still only 
twenty, he had built a modest home, 
was married and had a son, and had 
recently purchased a used car, all ac- 
complishments of which he was extreme- 
ly proud. He was not the richest young 
man, I interviewed, but I believe he 
was the happiest. Even his sense of 
humor surprised and delighted me. 
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When I remarked on how high the 
beans were’ for havfhg been planted so 
recently, he smiled and added, “Yes sir, 
it is really true that out in this country 
we toss the seeds in the ground and 
then jump back in a hurry to keep from 
getting tangled up with the vines.” This 
boy genuinely appreciates what the 
study of vocational agriculture has done 
for him. 

Sorry there is not space to even men- 
tion the remaining fifty cases. If I were 
a candidate for an advanced degree I 
think I would request the degree-grant- 
ing institution te permit me to submit 
the finding of this cross-country poll as 
a thesis. It would not be as profound 
or as scientific as many thesis I have 
read, but at least it would make stimu- 
lating reading. The findings would be a 
consolation and inspiration to workers 
in agricultural education everywhere. 


Welcome home 


R. H. C. Fet- 

terolf, Chief 
of Vocational Ed- 
ucation in Agricul- 
ture in  Pennsyl- 
vania has returned 
from his second 
foreign assignment. 
He was given a 
60-day leave of 
absence to act as 
Vocational A g ri- 
culture Adviser for 
the Military Gov- 
ernment of the 
state of Wuerttemberg-Baden in the 
American Occupied Section of Germany. 
He assisted members of the educational 
staff of the German state in a study 
of German methods of teaching and 
German skills with a view to giving 
them an understanding of the vocational 
agriculture program in America. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed upon work 
with young farmer groups. 

Mr. Fetterolf left for Europe on 
July 25, and was assigned headquarters 
in Stuttgart. Soon after his arrival, he 
was transferred to Munich where he 
worked with Dr. Bennett, President of 
Oklahoma A. and M. College, and Alton 
D. Hill who is in charge of vocational 
education in Bavaria. 


H. C. Fetterolf 


New farm 
(Continued from Page 102) 

potatoes which are wasted or spoil—is 
eliminated. Unless modified in one of 
the ways already suggested, wastage 
and spoilage will continue with storable 
products. If* modifications are made, 
however, the cost to the public of the 
proposed plan will likely be less than 
the present program after giving con- 
sideration to the benefits consumers will 
receive through lower retail prices. This 
will hold true even though payments 
from the government probably will be 
greater under the proposed plan, modi- 
fied as suggested, than under the present 
program. 

Another important advantage of the 
new farm plan is that it fits in with 
free world trade better than the present 
program. Again, modification of the 
recommended method of price support 


Something special in 
adult education 


(Continued from Page 104) 


from developing in the milk. These 
checks on off-flavor problems and their 
solutions offer excellent opportunity to 
review the whole feeding problem on 
the farm—adult education at its best. 

Still another service that we offer 
the farmers is a mastitis control pro- 
gram. 


At the request of farmers, samples 
of milk are taken from each quarter of 
each cow. These samples are taken in 
special sterile bottles using a sanitary 
procedure to insure that the samples 
will not be contaminated from outside 
sources. The samples are then sent 
to the school laboratory where a com- 
plete mastitis test check is made on 
each quarter. The results of the test are 
then discussed with the farmer and his 
veterinarian and a definite control pro- 
gram is finally agreed on. This pro- 
gram is usually carried out under the 
guidance and supervision of the in- 
structor. This again offers a splendid 
opportunity to do some excellent adult 
teaching. 

As a final example of how «special 
services to the farmers may become a 
vital part of an adult educational pro- 
gram, let us consider the case of a 
milk dealer, who was having difficulty 
in giving satisfactory butterfat test 
as a result of improper sampling of 
milk from producers composite samples. 
The milk dealer came to the school 
laboratory and asked that we give a 
demonstration on proper sampling pro- 
cedure. Instruction and a demonstration 
of sampling was given at the plant, 
followed by a series of check tests on 
the dealers’ sampling method. When the 
dealers’ butterfat test consistently check- 
ed with ours, we concluded that the 
lesson had been learned. As a result 
of this instruction, the dealer and pro- 
ducers were both satisfied. 


The preceding examples indicate ser- 
vices which the school offers to the 
farmers as a basis for highly motivated 
adult educational program in agriculture. 


for storable farm products is required 
to make the plan consistent with inter- 
national welfare. If this is done, the 
changes made may be expected to con- 
tribute toward world peace, certainly 
a major objective of our time, 


It has been pointed out that the new 
farm plan has certain important advant- 
ages over the present farm program, 
yet needs modification in several im- 
portant respects in the opinion of the 
writers. In conclusion, it should be 
pointed out that perhaps we have not 
yet advanced far enough in political 
science to use wisely as much “Govern- 
ment” as is called for in the new farm 
plan. With the modifications suggested, 
the plan would give individual farmers 
more freedom in the business decisions 
they make than they would have under 
a continuation of the present program, 
and would guarantee that there would 
not be a general collapse in farm prices 
such as occurred in 1920-21, 1929-33, and 
1937-40. 
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I eas vocational agriculture program 

has expanded in the last fifteen to 
twenty years. The number of activities 
for the teachers has increased. The 
length of the working day has increased 
in the opinion of many teachers and ac- 
cording to investigations in other states. 
Many teachers have been faced with the 
problem of completing suggested phases 
of the program in the time they have 
available. The teachers who have given 
some thought to the vocational agricul- 
ture program question the effectiveness 
of their work because their time and 
energies were, in many instances, spread 
rather thin. Teachers raise the question 
as to whether or not they were taking 
on additional activities at the expense 
of effective teaching. , 


Some specific bits of evidence, cited 
to show that the job of the teacher 
has increased, follow. Previous to 
1934-35 the average all-day enrollment 
per department of West Virginia was 
less than 23 pupils. During 1947-48 
the average enrollment per department 
was 45 pupils. Thus, we see that the 
load of all-day pupils has increased. In 
addition to a larger all-day pupil load 
we find that teachers are encouraged to 
engage in the following activities which 
were non-existent or existed only to a 
limited degree in the state previous to 
1928-30: (1) A very active F.F.A. Or- 
ganization; (2) teaching young farmer 
classes; (3) teaching and/or supervis- 
ing farm mechanics courses for out-of- 
school groups; (4) supervision of school 
canning plants by several of the teach- 
ers; (5) supervision of the Institutional 
On-Farm Training Program; (6) an 
enlarged program of teaching farm 
mechanics to all-day’ pupils. 

In a general way, annual reports show 
the activities the teachers of vocational 
agriculture conducted during a given 
year. Yet, we did not actually know 
the amount of time given to the 
various activities, the relationship of 
time for the activities and the number 
of hours spent on the job per week. 
Many views had béen expressed, but it 
seemed that concrete facts were needed. 
It was the combination of the above 
which prompted the study. 


Purpose of Study 


The purpose of the study was to de- 
termine the following items: (1) The 
professional activities which engage the 
time of teachers; (2) the amount and 
percentage of time given to professional 
activities by teachers on a weekly basis; 
(3) the total number of hours teachers 
of vocational agriculture work per week, 
and (4) the distribution of the pro- 
fessional time of teachers according to: 
(a) enrollment in all-day classes, (b) 
years of teaching experience, (c) type 
of program conducted by the teacher, 
and (d) number of minutes required 
to be at school per day for teaching and 
assigned duties. 
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Time used for professional activities 


by West Virginia teachers of vocational agriculture 
C. W. HILL, Teacher Education, West Virginia University 


Data were obtained from sixty-five 
teachers who kept a record at irregular 
intervals devoted to professional activi- 
ties on a weekly basis for a total of 
nine weeks during 1947-48. These inter- 
vals consisted of three-week periods 
during the first semester, the second 
semester, and the summer.* The time 
record for each week was kept only for 
these activities which were a part of the 
teacher’s job. No attempt was made to 
study the effectiveness or the efficiency 
of the teacher’s work. The data reported 
indicate only the actual practice of 
teachers. 


Findings 

Sixty-five teachers reported that they 
used a median of 54.2 hours per week 
for professional activities. They reported 
a fraction of an hour more per week 
for the summer than for the school 
months. Twelve and three-tenths per 
cent of the teachers worked 45 or less 
hours per week, 46.2 per cent worked 
46-55 hours, and 41.5 per cent worked 
56 or more hours per week. 


Studies and Investigations : 


TaBLeE 1. Percentage of Total Time* 


Used for Professional Activities by 
65 Vocational Agriculture Teachers 
in West Virginia, 1947-48. 


School 
Activities year Summer 
Teaching all-day pm 
Vocational Agriculture 
REE ee 34.7 -- 
Preparing to teach 6.4 _ 
F.F.A. activities —.. 8.3 12.8 
Pupil supervision ..... 4.3 27.7 


Teaching non-vocational agri- 
culture classes, supervising 
study halls and directing 
a a 


Teaching and/or supervising 

out-of-school groups**.......... 6.9 13.1 
Contributing activities—keep- 

ing department in operation 

condition, office work, con- 

ferences and promotional 

ONION - sctgsicectetsenenenceteseneions 11.0 23.1 


Attending meetings 6.0 
Professional study and im- 

C0 eee 4.2 6.7 
Community and personal ser- 

vices 3.7 6.0 
Miscellaneous activities -........ 2.8 3.9 


*Total time of all teachers divided into 
total time used by the teachers for the activity. 


**Young Farmers, adult farmers, farm me- 
chanics, school canneries and Institutional On- 
Farm Training. 

Table 1 presents an over-all view in- 
dicating the parts of the vocational agri- 
culture program which received the at- 
tention and time of the teachers. During 
the school year, of the total hours used 
by the teachers, approximately 54 per 
cent was directly associated with all-day 
pupils. Almost ten per cent was used to 


teach and supervise non-vocational 
classes and activities. Out-of-school 
groups (young farmer classes, adult 


farmer classes, farm mechanics courses, 
school canneries and Institutional On- 
Farm Training Program) received only 
6.9 per cent of the teacher’s time. Dur- 
ing the summer the all-day pupils re- 
ceived 40.5 per cent of the teacher’s 
time. Almost twice as much _ time 
(13.1%) was used during the summer 
months. More than twice as much time 
(23.3%) was given to contributing 
activities during the summer. 


All-Day Enrollment and Time Used 


One of the factors used in the an- 
alysis of the data was the all-day voca- 
tional agriculture enrollment which was 
divided into four groups as follows: 
(1) 16-30 pupils per teacher; (2) 31-45 
pupils; (3) 46-60 pupils, and (4) 61-103 
pupils. The teachers with the largest all- 
day enrollment had a median of 57.4 
hours per week while the median for in- 
structors with the smallest enrollment 
was 48.8 hours. This difference was 
greater during the summer months. 


As the size of the enrollment group 
increased, the number of hours used in 
preparing for teaching all-day classes 
decreased. The teachers with 16-30 
pupils gave more time per pupil for 
supervision on the farms than the 


teachers with larger enrollments, yet 
they used the last number of hours 
per week. : 

In the supervision of school canneries 
teachers in the smallest enrollment group 
used the most time. The men in the 
largest all-day enrollment group used 
the most time for supervising Institu- 
tional On-Farm Training. 

Personal service to patrons in the 
school area was given twice as much 
time by teachers in the small enrollment 
group. As the size of the enrollment 
groups increased, the number of hours 
used for professional study decreased. 


Teaching Experience and Time Used 

A second factor used in the analysis 
of the data was the number of yeas ot 
teaching experience in vocational agri- 
culture which was divided as follows: 
(1) 1-2 years; (2) 3-7 years; (3) 8-14 
years, and (4) 15-26 years. 

The teachers with 1-2 years of ex- 
perience used a median of 4.3 hours per 
week when preparing to instruct all-day 
pupils. Teachers. with 3-7 years of ex- 
perience used the least time for that 
purpose. 

The teachers with the most experience 
reported the most time for supervising 
all-day pupils and their farming pro- 
grams, and the teachers in the 1-2 year 
group spent the least time for the super- 
vision of pupils. 

The teachers in the 3-7 year group 
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used by far the most time for F.F.A. 
activities during the summer. The 8-14 
years group used the least. 


Time used for the supervision of 
Institutional On-Farm Training de- 
creased as the length of teaching ex- 
perience increased. 

The least experienced teachers used 
one-half as much time for community 
activities as the other teachers. For per- 
sonal service activities the teachers with 
8-14 years of experience used twice as 
much time as the 1-2 year group and 
the 15-26 year group used three times 
as many hours as the 1-2 year group. 

The teachers with 1-2 and 15-26 years 
of experience used fifty per cent more 


time for professional study than the - 


other teachers. As the years of exper- 
ience became greater, instructors spent 
less time attending agricultural meetings. 


Type of Program and Time Used 


Another factor used to analyze the 
data was the type of program conducted 
by the teachers. There were 34 part- 
time teachers divided into four groups 
and 31 full-time teachers divided into 
three groups. 

Full-time teachers with no_ out-of- 
school groups used a median of 51.7 
total hours per week. Those with one 
out-of-school group used 55.1 hours per 
week and men with two or more out- 
of-school groups spent a weekly median 
of 59.5 hours. 

The full-time teachers with two or 
more out-of-school groups used the 
most time to supervise school canning 
plants and Institutional On-Farm Train- 
ing, to do office work, and to attend 
teachers’ and agricultural meetings. They 
used the least time for preparing to 
teach all-day classes and assist the 
F.F.A. members outside regular school 
hours, 


Recommendations 

1. Teachers working an _ excessive 
number of total hours per week should 
evaluate the program in which they en- 
gage to determine those activities which 
are most essential and of the greatest 
educational value to the people of the 
school area. They should plan coopera- 
tively a program which can be effective- 
ly conducted in the time available. 

2. Additional vocational agriculture 
personnel should be employed in schools 
with a large all-day enrollment and 
adult educational programs for farmers. 
This will conserve teacher energy. 

3. If the young and adult farmer 
class programs are to increase in num- 
ber many of the teachers will need to 
have their present loads reduced or addi- 
tional teachers must be employed. 

4. If additional personnel is not avail- 
able or can not be employed, an ad- 
justment in the scheduled in-school 
activities of the teachers should be made. 


5. As new activities or phases of the 
program develop, teachers and admin- 
istrators should determine which present 
activities must be dropped or given less 
emphasis. 

6. Many teachers need to evaluate 
critically the amount of time used for 
some activities and to determine the 


Creating interest in farming 
programs 


(Continued from Page 109) 

was, however, considered more desirable 
and was used as a procedure for pro- 
moting farming programs in 68 per cent 
of the departments. In the interviews 
with instructors, which is reported up- 
on fully in a later section of this study, 
several of the instructors expressed the 
view that encouragement of their ad- 
vanced Future Farmers of, America 
pupils to act as local 4-H leaders or 
assistant leaders helped develop local 
responsibility and, consequently indirect- 
ly improved farming programs more 
than they would have been improved 
had they themselves acted as the 4-H 
leaders. The instructors interviewed 
were in general agreement with the 
survey results in this respect. 


Records, such as egg and milk pro- 
duction records, placed on a chart or 
a blackboard was used only by a small 
percentage of the instructors who par- 
ticipated in the study, but these in- 
structors give it a high value rating. 
This study seems to indicate that this 
is a procedure which should be given 
increased attention. 


An auction sale of surplus products 
from farming programs was practiced 
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by only a few departments, and the in- 
structors using the procedure rated it 
last place in value in promoting farming 
programs. A department or Future 
Farmers of America newsletter was not 
used in many of the departments 
(22.8%), and its value rating was 
relatively low. It may, however, have 
other values which are more important 
than promoting farming programs. The 
reader in interpreting the survey should 
not assume immediately that an activity 
is not worthwhile because it is not used 
extensively or has a low value rating. 
Communities and personalities of teach- 
ers vary, and a procedure found rela- 
tively inferior may be of considerable 
value in a specific community with a 
particular teacher. 

It is hoped that instructors of voca- 
tional agriculture will not accept the 
results of this survey at face value, but 
will use these results to stimulate their 
further study of the procedures which 
they are using. 


Rural people today have more leisure 
time than ever before. A recent national 
survey shows that the average workday 
of farm operators in the United States 
is about 10 hours in the winter time 
and 12 hours in the summer time. 


TasLe II.—Value Ratings of the Activities for Promoting and Motivating Super- 
vised Farming Programs by the Instructors of Vocational Agriculture Who 


Use Each Activity. 


Number of In- 


< . Value 
Activit structors Using - 
i Procedure Rating 
1. Discussion of opportunities for profit from farming programs............ 278 1.38 
2. Discussions of opportunities for learning in connection with 
farming programs 267 1.46 
3. Field trips and tours. 265 1.47 
4. Discussions of how farming programs help one become a farmer........263 1.51 
5. Local community or Future Farmers of America fair-.............--------------- 168 1.61 
6. Discussion of accomplishments of other boys. 246 1.70 
7. Farm shop activities . 161 1.70 
8. Use of point systems, awards, and activity charts. . . 118 1.72 
9. Use of older boys to discuss their farming programs with beginners....188 1.72 
10. Showing at fairs . 266 1.74 
11. Advancement within Future Farmers of America 148 1.76 
12. Egg, milk, and other records placed on chart or blackboard............... 91 1.79 
13. Banquets - 198 1.81 
14. Percentage of grade based on a boy’s farming program.......................... 172 1.82 
15. Survey of needs and facilities of home farm . 198 1.84 
16. Establishment of Department or Future Farmers of America 
program goals — 147 1.84 
17. Subsidiary Future Farmers of America organizations.........................-- 50 1.84 
18. Cooperation between department and elementary schools.................... 77 1.87 
19. Participation in judging contests. : . 247 1.91 
20. Summer Future Farmers of America program with eighth graders... 54 1.92 
21. Visiting elementary pupils. : ‘ 134 1.93 
22. Discussion of state requirements for supervised farming programs....245 1.95 
23. Adult and part-time classes 163 1.99 
24. Display of pictures of projects. 207 2.01 
25. Extra school credit for projects. 183 2.08 
26. Planned visiting of farming programs by farmers, parents and 
business men 68 2.15 
27. Grading of record books 218 2.15 
28. Retaining vocational agricultural graduates in the Future Farmers 
of America 109 2.19 
29. Encouragement of 4-H 194 2.21 
30. Newspaper publicity 221 2.22 
31. Exhibit of record books 76 2.38 
32. Project markers 103 2.40 
33. Assembly programs 55 2.49 
34. Department of Future Farmers of America newsletter...........................- 65 2.51 
35. Use of radio 99 2.57 
36. Acting as local 4-H leader 111 rye 
6 


37. Auction sale of surplus products from farming program...................-...- 42 


possibility of accomplishing them more 
effectively in less time. The relative im- 
portance of the activities must be con- 
sidered and the programs planned ac- 
cordingly. 

7. A larger proportion of the teach- 
ers’ time needs to be given to the out- 
of-school classes. 


8. The heavy burden many teachers 
are carrying is not conducive to the 
proper attitude toward the profession 
and their jobs. They need some time to 


call their own and to use as they choose. 
On the other hand, it is questionable 
whether a few teachers complete an 
effective program in the short time they 
work. 


9. Consideration might well be given to 
a plan whereby the teachers would usé 
one-half day in school to teach all-day 
pupils and one-half day for adult edu- 
cation work, and supervisory visits to 
students’ farms for teaching on the 
farm. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Earl J. McGrath, U. S..Commissioner of Education 
R. W. Gregory—Ass’t Commissioner for Vocational Education ~* 
W. T. Spanton—Chief, Agricultural Education 
D. M. Clements—Ass’t Chief, Agricultural Education “a 
Specialists: 
H. B. Swanson—Teacher Training 
A. H. Hollenberg—Farm Mechanics 
E. J. Johnson—Program Planning 


R. E. Menge Fu0h- Tine and Evening 
Tenney—Subject Matter 
we nN EI atn—Program Planning 


d—directors s—supervisors as—assistant supervisors ° 
rs—regional supervisors ds—district supervisors FFA—specialist FFA 
t—teacher trainers it—itinerant teacher trainers 
rt—research workers Nt—Negro teacher trainers 
sms—subject matter specialists fms—farm mechanics specialists 


Note—Please report changes in personnel for this directory to Dr. W. T. 
Spanton, Chief, Agricultural Education, U. S. Office of Education. 
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